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THE STANDARD 


The standard has a special significance for 
all, in Roman army or in a modern Caesar 
class. Caesar’s well-trained soldiers fol- 
lowed no more valiantly the standard they 
recognized for their own than do the mod- 
ern pupils, who recognize as theirs the 
standard raised by 


D’Ooge and Eastman’s Caesar in Gaul 


The standard is a high one. It can be easily seen by 
the student, who, with this book, marches into the dif- 
ficult Gallic Wars. ‘Caesar in Gaul” provides a splen- 
did background of Caesar’s life, his military methods, 
his personality, and the geographical and political con- 
ditions of his times. The study of Caesar becomes, 
not easy but entirely reasonable and completely ab- 
sorbing. In text, arrangement, notes, illustrations, 
and other material to enrich the Caesar class the book 
is unexcelled. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF MATHEMATICS IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Number 5 


By A. S. WINSOR 


WING TO THE present-day tendency in sec- 

ondary mathematical education to consider 

elementary mathematics to cease at the end of 
the sixth year, and to include years from seven to 
twelve as years of secondary education; also to the 
fact that reform is needed in our seventh and eighth 
grades, the National Committee on mafhematical re- 
quirements recommends that pupils in grades 7, 8, and 
9 be required to study arithmetic, algebra, intuitive 
geometry, numerical trigonometry, and that an intro- 
duction to demonstrative geometry be required of all 
secondary sqpool pupils. 


General Aims and Purposes of Mathematical 
Instruction 


Selection of material for instruction and methods 
of presenting it should be based upon the part it is tu 
play in the problems of the world. We are concerned 
largely with the type -of instruction which meets the 
demands of general, as distinguished from specialized 
or professional education. 

1. Practical aims—Instruction should be directed 
towards giving the pupils a working knowledge of the 
fundamental operations of arithmetic and algebra, a 
general knowledge of plane and solid figures, and an 
ability to think in these terms. Pupils should be 
trained to interpret graphs, since so many statistics are 
based immediately upon them. 

Il. Disciplinary aims—It is generally agreed that 
the quantitative thinking of the world is based on ratio 
and measurement, and upon the dependence of one 
quantity upon another; hence these studies should be 
mentioned as Disciplinary aims, for they develop 
ability to think clearly, and form sound mental habits 

III. Cultural aims—These aims should lead to an 
appreciation of the beauty and power of mdthematics, 
and to the formation of ideals of perfection. 

The purposes of mathematical instruction should 
* to broaden the powers of understanding, to make 
these powers effective in the life of the individual and 

develop habits of thought and action. 


The University of North Carolina 


In the earlier stages of mathematical study logical 
arrangement of material is less important than the ac- 
quisition, by the pupil, of experience, power to see re- 
lations, and accurate thir'sing in terms of such rela- 
tions. Care should be taken however that such in- 
struction does not become a mere collection of unre- 
lated facts. 


Organization of Subject Matter and the Training of 
Teachers 


An effort is being made in many schools throughout 
the country to combine courses in algebra, geometry, 
and numerical trigonometry into a correlated course 
with a view to shorten the period of the work and at 
the same time to teach these subjects more effectively. 
Results obtained in schools where such unified courses 
have been adopted fully justify this arrangement of 
the subject matter. 

The qualification and training of teachers will de- 
termine to a large extent the success or failure of any 
method of instruction. Teachers who do not succeed 
with the old method of instruction in separate subjects 
cannot hope to succeed in teaching a course in which 
the different subjects have been correlated. The 
teacher of mathematics must not only be highly trained 
in his subject and have a genuine enthusiasm for it, 
but must possess an insight into the psychology of the 
learning process as related to the higher mental 
activities. 

(For further discussion of the training of teachers 
see latter part of this review.) 

In chapter III of its report the Committee recom- 
mends six years for elementary, and six years for sec- 
ondary mathematics, the latter period being designated 
as the junior and senior periods. The desire for allot- 
ment of material by years expressed by so many teach- 
ers throughout the country cannot be met because at 
present the best order and specific time of topics have 
not been determined. Here and in chapter XII are 
outlined courses that should be required of all pupils. 
Too often the mental growth is stunted by secondary 
school materials and methods, and the teacher should 
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avoid this by stimulating the inquisitiveness of the 
pupils to find out why and how certain processes are, 
for it is during this period that a pupil's future work 
may be determined. 


Material for Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine 


Arithmetic. Facility in the fundamental operation 
of arithmetic including fractions, calculating per cent 
and ability to apply such, an intelligent use of tables 
of weights and measures, of statistics, and of invest- 
ment. Drill in the application of the above should be 
emphasized, because at the end of the eighth or ninth 
year so many pupils go out into the business and in- 
dustrial world. The course in arithmetic should not 
he completed until the pupil has found algebra to be 
of some practical value to him. 

Intuitive Geometry. This study deals with areas, 
volumes, surfaces, and the construction of common 
figures such as the square, circle, triangle, and various 
other geometric constructions, and should result in a 
sense of symmetry and similarity in figures. 

Algebra. The formula, its construction, uses and 
meaning. The use of graphical methods to show the 
dependence of one quantity upon another. Graphical 
representation of positive and negative numbers. The 
use of equations in the solution of problems. Alge- 
braic factors, fractions, etc., and practice in checking 
the solutions of problems. The relation of algebra to 
arithmetic should be emphasised 

Numerical Trigonometry. The six functions of an 
acute angle should be studied and applied to the solu- 
tion of right triangles, but no effort should be made to 
show the relations of these functions to each other. 

Demonstrative Geometry. Here the propositions 
which are the basis of subsequent proofs should be 
listed in logical order and their significance rccognized 
For schools where it is impracticable to give demon- 
strative geometry in the ninth grade, other provision 
is made in section ITT 

History and Biography. Teachers should call to the 
minds of pupils the important place that mathematics 
holds in the progress of the world, and strive to stimu 
late an interest in the lives of makers of the science 

Optional Topics. Considerable effort is made to 
provide a wider range of courses from which the pupil 
may select topics that are more closely related to 
modern needs and vocational education. Whereas 


subjects such as the highest common factor propor 


tion, literal equations, roots, and imaginary equations 
may be omitted. 


Problems. Problems must be real to the pupils and 
have a practical importance showing a relation to other 
studies in the curriculum. 

Numerical Computation, Use of Tables, Etc. The 
solution of problems should offer opportunity for 
arithmetic and computational work, remembering that 
measurements are only approximate at best. 


Suggested Arrangement of Material 


Of the distributions of time suggested for the junior 
high school, no one plan can be recommended as su 
perior to the other, but the plan chosen will depend 
upon the situations to be met. Such plans might be 
adopted by schools working under the 8-4 system, ex 
cept that under the latter system many pupils leav 
school at end of eighth year, and in view of this fact 
the pupils should receive such mathematical training 
as their years will permit without much regard for 
subsequent courses. In planning work for the nint! 
grade, two thirds of the time should be allotted to the 
most useful parts of algebra, including work on nu 
merical trigonometry, and the other one third of the 
time should be devoted to geometry, including if pos 
sible an introduction to demonstrative geagpetry. 


Mathematics for Years Ten, Eleven, and Twelve 


In this period some attention should be given to th 
pupil’s future educational needs including as far a 
possible those forms of mathematics that have th: 
most important application in the modern world. Con 
sequently certain material will be included that is not 
usually given in secondary school courses, as for ex 
ample, material concerning the calculus. On_ the 
other hand some material now required for college en 
trance would be excluded. Unlike other courses of 
study, secondary mathematics is very difficult to master 
without the assistance of a competent teacher, there 
fore all pupils should be urged to study the subject in 
high school. : 

Recommendations for Electives. To pupils wh 
have satisfactorily completed courses in arithmeti: 
algebra, intuitive geometry, numerical trigonometry) 
and a brief introduction to demonstrative geometry 
the following elec*ive courses are open: demonstrativ: 
geometry, algebra, solid geometry, trigonometry, el 
mentary statistics, elementary calculus, history and bi 
ography of mathematics, and other higher branches o! 
the subject., 

Plans for Arrangement of Material. The Commit 
tee believes that more effective work could be done by 
combining in some way several of the courses sug 
gested above. For example, the function idea can x 
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linked with graphical representation. The plans for 
arrangement given in this chapter (IV) may be help- 
ful to teachers in arranging their courses. For addi- 
tional information see chapter XII. 


College Entrance Requirements 


In chapter V of the Report special attention is di- 
rected to the study of courses in elementary mathe- 
matics, that will have most value as preparation for 
college work. There seems to be no need to distinguish 
between pupils who aim to go to college and those who 
do not, so there should be no discrimination made in 
the courses of study for the two types of pupils. 
Courses planned to give the most valuable training will 
be found to be adequate preparation for college work. 
Most pupils who enter college study one or more of 
the physical or social sciences, and they should there 
fore be taught subjects that will prepare them for 
these. 

Results of a recent investigation conducted by the 
National Committee would indicate that a modifica 
ion of present college entrance requirements is desira 
ble from the point of view of college teachers in de 
partments other than mathematics. In this investiga 
tion simple formulas, linear and quadratic functions, 
numerical trigonometry, use of logarithms, topics re 
lating to numerical computation, and _ statistics, all 
stand well above such standard requirements as arith 
metic, geometric progressions, binomial theorem, the 
ory of exponents, simultaneous quadratic equations, 
ind literal equations. It is generally felt that the pre 
vailing type of entrance examination in algebra is pri 
marily a test of the candidate’s skill in formal manipu 
lation, and not an adequate test of his understanding 
or of his ability to apply the principles of the subject 

The Committee recommends that the functional re 
lation be the underlying principle of the course, mean 
ing and use of formulas be emphasized, numerical 

omputation with approximate data, including nu 
merical trigonometry and statistics, and this recom 
mendation has received wide-spread approval through 

ut the country. The National Committee and teach 
ers in departments of Political and Social Sciences 
ugree that there is no essential difference between the 
needs of pupils who go to college and of those who 
lo not. 

Attitude of Colleges 

Teaching in colleges is constantly undergoing a 
hange therefore entrance requirements will exert a 
strong influence on secondary school teaching which 
must show progressive tendencies. There is no stand 
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ard unit for college entrance. The important thing is 
the amount of subject matter and the quality of work 
done in it. The recommendations of the Committee 
for minor and major requirements meet the needs of 
colleges and universities throughout the country. Col- 
lege entrance examinations should consist of questions 
some of which are easy, and others more difficult, and 
should be a test of the pupil’s knowledge and ability 
rather than endurance. Questions which require skill 
beyond the needs of actual application need not appear 
on the entrance examinations. 


List of Propositions in Plane and Solid Geometry 


This list includes propositions and corollaries which 
form the basis for subsequent proofs or for completing 
important theories at a later stage. Originals should 
be capable of solution by direct reference to one or 
more of the simplest propositions or constructions. 
Among these propositions may be included those on 
congruence of triangles, simple locus problems, parallel 
lines, the sum of the angles of a triangle, areas of 
simple figures, simple proportion, similar figures, peri- 
meters, bisectors of angles, right triangles, a circle, 
with its tangents, area, circumference, and inscribed 
angles. Among the constructions may be included the 
following: the perpendicular bisector of a line, angles, 
parallel lines, triangles and similar figures. 

Having thoroughly mastered these fundamentals the 
pupil may be given propositions on medians and alti- 
tudes of triangles, concurrent lines, and perimeters of 
regular polygons of the same number of sides. 

After the fundamental theorems in solid geometry 
have been mastered special attention should be devoted 
to numerical examples, such as: volumes of rectangu- 
lar solids, volumes of pyramids, volume and surface of 
a sphere, and areas of solids cut off by horizontal 
planes. This list may be extended to include the sum 
of any two face angles of a trihedral angle, the sum 
of the sides of a spherical polygon, and the sum of the 
angles of a spherical triangle. 


The Function Concept in Secondary School 
Mathematics 


The Commiitee recommends that the function idea 
be strongly emphasized, not as a function theory, but 
as a means of leading the pupil to form the habit of 
thinking about the connections that exist between re- 
lated quantities. Rather than give the pupil any formal 
definition of a function the teacher should allow them 
to discover for themselves any exisung relations. To 
illustrate: in algebra we use the graph to express the 
dependence of one quantity upon another. Letters are 
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used for numbers as in A r, where A is a function of 
r. The formula A P (i r) gives the amount of a 
sum of money P, compounded at r% at the end of n 
years. Other illustrations may be taken from statis- 
tics, problems in motion, relations in tironometry, such 
as that existing between sine of an angle and the angle 
itself. 


Terms and Symbols in Elementary Mathematics 


The Committee suggests that as far as possible, 
definitions in algebra, geometry, and arithmetic, should 
be standardized, and if any idea has been expressed so 
often that it becomes necessary to invent a single term 
or symbol, this invention should receive the sanction of 
wide usage before it is adopted in any system of ex- 
aminations. Among those terms of which the Com- 
mittee disapproves are: antecedent, consequent, third 
and fourth proportional, equivalent, trapezium, swhb- 
tend, and many others that have been supplanted in re- 
cent years. Most of the symbols used in modern texts 
are international and are recommended by the Com- 
mittee. Symbols such as ass, sas, are discouraged as 
being more or less local. Such terms and symbols as 
simultaneous, simplify, positive x and negative y, and 
those for proportion and variation are not as much 
used as formerly. 


Part Il. INVESTIGATIONS CONDUCTED FOR THE 
(COM MITTEE 
‘The Present Status of Disciplinary Values in 


Education’”’ 
By Vevia Briar 
Horace Mann School, New York City 
This investigation deals with the question of the 
disciplinary values of Mathematical training, and at 
once raises the question of “transfer of training.” A 
solution of this problem was attempted by means of 
Psychological tests Numerous experiments on the 
transfer of training have been made, and have con 
tributed much towards an intelligent answer to the 
query 
Experiments outlined in the different plates result- 
ing from these investigations were carried on for the 
purpose of finding out if training in one subject would 
influence pupils in the study of other subjects. A 
great majority of these experiments show a transfer 
of training. Under constructive criticism certain de 
fects in the experiments have been pointed out and 
have been remedied. From these considerations and 


others listed in this investigation the following state 


ments were submitted to psychologists for their opin- 
ions and replies 
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a. Transfer of training is an established fact and 
may be positive, negative or zero. Psychologists unani- 
mously agree that transfer does exist. 

b. The amount of transfer has not yet been deter 
mined by experiment on account of various handicaps 
Very few experiments have shown the full amount of 
transfer owing to imperfect experimental setting and 
inadequate tests. (This last sentence is the psycholo 
gist’s reply.) 

c. Amount of transfer could be found by test if em 
phasis were placed upon the trait which the selected 
subject was most capable of developing, and if the 
factors controlling transfer were present in the 
training. 

d. Kven a small amount of transfer from one field 
to a large number of fields would be a valuable educa 
tional asset. Other statements submitted to the psy 
chologists for their consideration have met. their 
general approval. 


‘‘The Theory of Correlation Applied to School 
Grades’’ 


By A. R. CratHorne 


University of Illinois 

The aim of a correlated course is to discover any 
existing connection between two sets of figures or se 
ries of paired numbers. Such a connection may b 
expressed by Pearson's coefficient of correlation, ot 
simply the correlation coefficient, universally repre 
sented by the letter r. This coefficient varies from 
minus one to plus one. Various tables have been con 
structed from courses in algebra, English, and other 
subjects which show that a pupil who has received 
good grades in algebra in his Freshman year may lb 
expected to receive good grades in English. From the 
tables given in this study there is no reason to infer 
that algebra has any claim to preéminence in its influ 
ence upon other subjects coming later in the hig! 
school course. Its influence as measured by the corr: 
lation coefficient is about the same as that for English 
higher than that for vocational courses, and probabl) 
lower than that for history. 


**Mathematical Curricula in Foreign Countries’’ 
By J. C. Brown 


State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn 

This paper emphasizes the belief that by a readjust 
ment of its own courses any nation can profit by a care 
ful study of the work of other nations. There seem: 
to be a considerable divergence between the course 
given in schools in this country and those in foreigr 
countries, whereas in most European countries practi 
cally the same ground is covered. 
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Summaries of the work in Mathematics in foreign 
countries by years 


First Year. In general, a pupil in most of the pro- 
gressive European schools makes more progress in 
arithmetic during his first school year than does a pupil 
in the corresponding grade in this country. 

Second Year. In this year the courses in our schools 
compare favorably with the most advanced courses in 
European schools, although we do not attempt to do 
so much in arithmetic. 

Third Year. In all European countries oral arith- 
metic predominates, and much emphasis is placed upon 
speed and accuracy in the fundamental operations both 
written and oral. 

Fourth Year. The general use of the Metric system 
abroad makes it practicable to use decimals earlier in 
the pupils training, and emphasis is placed upon actual 
computation rather than upon reason during the first 
four school years. 

Fifth Year. Percentage, proportion, and the Metric 
system which are not taught in this country until the 
sixth year are studied during the fifth year in foreign 
countries. 

Sixth Year. The function concept is emphasized es- 
pecially in Germany, Austria and Hungary. Much 
more time is given to intuitive geometry. 

Seventh Year. The work is much more advanced. 
Principals of trigonometry are introduced, and consid- 
erable time is devoted to constructive work, drawing 
to seale, etc. 

Eighth Year. In our country the eighth year is the 
last year of elementary school. Foreign countries em 
phasise intuitive geometry especially in connection with 
congruent and similar figures, and to simple construc 
tions. Effort is made to keep constantly before the 
pupil the relation between algebra and geometry. 
When a boy has completed his eighth school year in 
the progressive schools of Europe he is at least one 
full year in advance of the American boy in his know! 
edge of mathematics. 

Ninth Year. This is usually the first year of sec- 

mdary school in the U. S. In addition to the work 
ompleted during this period, the European boy has be 
me familiar with all the more important theorems 
n plane and solid geometry. 

Tenth Year. More advanced trigonometry is taught 
in European countries in the tenth grade. 

Eleventh Year. At the end of the eleventh year if a 
pupil has elected a scientific course, he has studied 
more mathematics than is offered in any except a few 

f the most progressive schools in U. S. 


Twelfth Year. To the foreign pupil who has com- 
pleted his twelfth year, Mathematics is more interest- 
ing and profitable than it could be to an American 
pupil under our present system. 


Important points of difference between the work in 
Mathematics abroad and in the United States 

The following differences may be noted: 

1. Teachers of mathematics in foreign countries 
have a broader margin of scholarship. 

2. The American pupil has some information on a 
variety of subjects, but much of his knowledge is vague 
and indefinite. 

3. In foreign schools courses in mathematics are 
planned by those who know some mathematics, rather 
than by educators who are practically ignorant of the 
subject, and everywhere an attempt is made to find 
genuine applications that are really within the experi- 
ences of the pupil. 


‘*Experimental Courses in Secondary School 
Mathematics’’ 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College, N. Y. 


Most of the efforts to improve mathematics at pres- 
ent are directed towards grades seven, eight, and nine, 
especially nine. Some dissatisfaction is expressed over 
the results achieved in the arithmetic of grades seven 
and eight. It is felt that the time and money spent 
should result in a higher degree of accuracy and speed, 
and in more particular information concerning com- 
mon business forms. The course in mathematics of 
the early high school years must be considered worth 
while by the pupil on the basis of his present benefit, 
and as a result his other school subjects and life out of 
school should begin to mean more to him. 

Courses for grades seven, eight and nine, should in- 
clude arithmetic, intuitive geometry, algebra, numerical 
trigonometry, and it is possible to ignore preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

General Discussion. An outline of the methods of 
instruction, arrangement of work, hours, etc. of vari- 
ous schools throughout the country supports the belief 
that correlated mathematics saves time, reduces fail- 
ures, and successfully prepares pupils for college. 
These schools are endeavoring to give such courses as 
will show the pupils the function of mathematics in 
the human progress of the world. Some of these 
schools are mentioned here with reference to the work 
they are doing. 

Horace Mann school for girls, New York City. Here 
it is believed that no pupil should leave school without 
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being able to set up a valid proof in demonstrative 
geometry. 

Lincoln school of Teachers College, New York City. 
This school allows the pupil to take a foundational 
course in each large field of human activity, and en- 
deavors to give him the type of mathematical material 
that will meet the needs of intelligent citizens and gen- 
eral readers. It is therefore found necessary to reduce 
much of the traditional material, to adopt new topics, 
and to stress probable life situations. Work in the 
ninth grade comprises arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and about four weeks of numerical trigonometry. The 
experience of the Lincoln school supplements the be- 
lief that courses recommended by the Committee for 
grades seven, eight, and nine, do not lessen the chance 
to meet college entrance requirements. 

Park High School, Chicago, /ll. (Experimental 
teaching). The elimination of non-essentials or ma 
terial that has relatively little value, saves from one 
third to one-half of the present course. By this method 
it is possible to carry out the program suggested by the 
National Committee, and according to Rugg and Clark, 
there is a saving of from ten to fifteen weeks which 
may be put on more worth while material. 

The Stuyvesant High School, New York City. This 
school answers the question of the short time pupil, by 
saying that he should become familiar with the use of 
tables and such books as the mechanics hand book. 
The school plans to give the pupil the mathematics that 
is best for him whatever the length of his school 
course. Problems used for this brief course are of the 
type that can be taught in any high school or in the last 
few years of the junior high school. Such a course in- 
cludes: (a) Ability to make, use, and interpret a 
formula. (b) Measurement of plane and solid fig 
ures. (c) Easy computation and checking results 
(d) Graphs and numerical trigonometry of the right 
triangle. (¢) Solution of simple problems in algebra 
(f) Mensuration used in practical problems. 

University of Missouri High School. An experi 
ment carried on by this school to have no formal arith 
metical traming shows clearly that arithmetic in the 
grades ts not essential as a preparation for high school 
mathematics. The success of this experiment raises 
the following questions: (a) How much arithmeti 
do people learn by association? For example note the 
number of business men who are keen and efficient in 
the arithmetic of life who have had no previous formal 
training in this line. (b) How much of the material 
ordinarily emphasized in arithmetic is really needed? 


(c) How much arithmetic does a pupil need to know 


to succeed in algebra? 
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Mathematical Tests. Chapter XIII takes up tasks in 
the teaching of arithmetic, the problem of familiarizing 
the pupil with the machinery of the subject and of 
using this machinery effectively in fundamental oper 
ations. Arithmetical tests given by various schools 
propose to determine whether or not a pupil or a class 
is up to the standard set for a given grade, and what 
arithmetical difficulties exist among the pupils. 

Teaching of algebra has two distinct divisions, 
namely machinery of algebra, and its application 
Most of the machinery of algebra is taught in the first 
year course. The Rugg-Clark test in algebra also tests 


a pupil's ability to solve word or verbal problems. Like 


the Courtis research test in arithmetic they are rate or 
time tests. By means of these tests many of the com 
mon errors made in algebra have been discovered 
The pupil is allowed to correct his own problem thus 
seeing wherein he has fallen short of the standari| 
The virtue of these tests lies in the fact that they giv: 
the teacher an opportunity to discover the difficulties 
encountered by the pupils. Alternate forms of tests 
are much used and with decidedly good results. If a 
pupil on an alternate form of test makes the same ‘kind 
of a mistake that he made on the original form, then 
that mistake 1s no doubt due to a misunderstanding o: 
lack of knowledge on the pupil's part. All such test- 
reveal the following facts: 1. That certain parts of 
algebra are much more difficult than others. 2. \ 
pupil's difficulty is often due to the neglect on the par! 
of the teacher to present the topic in greater detail 
3. Certain topics usually considered difficult, are easy 
if properly taught. 4. Teachers throughout the coun 
try have varied considerably in the amount of time al 
lotted to different topics in first year algebra. 5. Tha: 
speed and accuracy have certain relationships. 
Teachers are advised that the topics tested are no! 
necessarily the most important ones. The most valu 
able outcome of the study of algebra is the ability 1 
think logically, to use principles, to see relationship: 
to pick out essentials, to analyze, and to organize. Pet 
haps the greatest service these tests have rendered 1» 
to enable teachers to see the necessity for thoughtfu! 
study concerning the content of the ideal algebra 
course, and the aims of instruction in this work 


Standard Tests in Geometry 


The difficulty here in making tests is that in geome 
try there ts no machinery that stands out in the sam: 
emphatic way in which the fundamental operations of 
arithmetic and algebra do. The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that in many schools two differ 
ent kinds of geometry are taught. Yet, tests such as 
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the Minnick Geometry test have been arranged includ- 
ing the formal and practical phases of the subject. 
The four fundamental abilities with which these tests 
are concerned are: 

(a) Ability to draw a figure for a theorem; (b) 
the ability to state the hypothesis and conclusion ac- 
curately in terms of the figure; (c) ability to recall 
additional known facts about figures; (d) ability to 
select from all available facts those necessary for a 
proof, and to arrange them so as to arrive at the 
desired results. 

Dr. Minnick has arranged four tests, each one to 
measure one of the above abilities. Directions are 
given for applying the tests, and for scoring, etc. 


The Rogers Test of Mathematical Ability 


\ll tests referred in the foregoing have been given 
for the purpose of finding out the results of instruc 
tion. The problem of the Rogers test is much more 
dificult, and aims at finding out whether or not the 
pupil has mathematical ability before he begins the in- 
tensive study of mathematics beyond the ninth year. 
This is an all-important problem, and in its solution 
teachers may hope to find an answer to three pressing 
school problems, namely : 


(1) Advising pupils at the end of their ninth school 
year concerning their further studies in Mathematics 

(2) Can the pupils’ previous grades in Mathematics 
be depended upon? 

(3) Adapting instruction in Mathematics to the ca- 
pacities of the pupils. 

These tests have begun the detailed analysis of 
Mathematical ability, and above all, they serve to diag 
nose the pupil’s weakness, thus giving the teacher a 
chance to apply the remedy. 

Chapter 14 of the Committee’s Report deals with 
the methods of certificating teachers in the different 
States of this country, and in foreign countries. It is 
to be noted that in many foreign countries as well as 
in some of our States, candidates for positions must 
he college graduates, and in many cases their mathe 
matical attainments are equalled only by a small per 
centage of Professors of Mathematics in American 

lleges. The attraction of such positions are strong 
enough to draw some of the best Mathematical talent 
of the country. 

Practically all foreign countries require some uni- 
versity training on the part of candidates for appoint 
ment as Secondary school teachers, and in many cases 
some professional training is required. 

In this country the requirements for different States 
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vary considerably. In the State of Pennsylvania, after 
September 1, 1927, no person may be employed in any 
school in the State who does not show graduation from 
an approved college or university or its equivalent. At 
Cambridge the applicant must have a degree from an 
approved college or university, and from two to three 
years experience in teaching high school studies. It 


would be impossible to set up any standard by which 
an applicant's qualifications may be measured, because 
of the wide divergence in the certificating of teachers. 
The best that can be done therefore is to formulate a 
standard which would be generally desirable if it could 
be put into effect : 

(1) Graduation from a standard four-year college 
or university, or from an institution offering courses 
of at least equal difficulty and educational value. 

(2) Credit for Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
Plane Analytical Geometry, elements of analytical ge- 
ometry of three dimensions, college algebra (1 semes- 
ter), differential and integral calculus, synthetic pro- 
jective geometry, theoretical and practical physics, (3 
semesters), chemistry (2 semesters), four semesters 
in each of the following: history of education, princi- 
ples of education, methods of teaching, educational 
psychology. 

Various Questionnaires sent out for purposes of 
investigation reveal interesting facts, some of which 
are the following: 

(1) One questionnaire showed that practically 
50% of the students who answered the questions asked 
changed from one definite to another between entrance 
to High School and entrance to College. The same 
questionnaire showed that there is no connection be- 
tween foreknowledge of college attendance and change 
of mind as to future occupation. 

(2) Another series of questions showed that the 
cause for dislike of mathematics was largely a ques- 
tion of difficulty of the subject. 

(3) Another set of questions sent out to the public 
to ascertain their attitude towards the study of Mathe- 
matics in the high schools, shows that the public speak 
with no uncertainty as to the study of Mathematics as 
an essential part of the equipment of the person who 
would serve his fellows best and win highest honors. 

\ questionnaire was given to the mathematics 
classes of five high schools for whites in St. Louis. 
The questionnaire showed that 40% of the pupils ex- 
pected some sort of mental training from the study of 
Mathematics. More than one-third of the boys valued 
Mathematics the most of all their sudies. More than 
one-fifth of all the pupils enjoyed Mathematics the 
most of all their studies. Only 5% of all the pupils 
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say they expect no advantage from the study of the 
subject. 

These questionnaires lead us to the conclusion that 
it would be unwise to allow pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9 
to have free choice of their studies, but that trained 
and experienced teachers should guide them in their se- 
lection, giving them a broad prpearation for their life 


THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


Part I.—-Minutes of the Fourth Meeting of the North Carolina College Conference 


work. With this in mind teachers should require 
studies of fundamental importance, and Mathematics 
should be among those studies. 

The writer has made no effort to review the Report 
of the Committee chapter for chapter, but merely to 
set forth in concise form some of the most salient 
points of the Report. 


Held at Greensboro, March 23-24, 1923 
N. W. WALKER 


HE FOURTH meeting of the North Carolina 
College Conference was held at the O. Henry 
Hotel. Greensboro, March 23 and 24, 1923. 
Two sessions were held, the first at 8:30 p. m., on Fri- 
day evening, March 23, and the second at 9 a. m. on 
Saturday. March 24. The following delegates and 
visitors were present representing their respective 
institutions 

Salem College, President Howard E. Rondthaler, 
and Miss Eleanor B. Forman 

State College of Agriculture and E-ngineering, 
President W. C. Riddick, and Professor L. Ek. Cook 

Trinity College, President W. P. Few, Professors 
R. L. Flowers and H. E. Spence 

East Carolina Teachers College, President Robert 
H. Wright 

Greensboro College, President S. B. Turrentine, and 
Professor David F. Nicholson 

State Department of Education, Messrs. A. T. Allen, 
T. E. Browne, J. H. Highsmith, and N.C. Newbold 

North Carolina College for Women, Professor John 
T. Miller, Misses Mary M. Petty, Nell Farrar, Mary 
Tavlor Moore, Evabelle S. Covington, Mary A. Ten- 
nent, and Cora S. Strong 

Guilford College, President Raymond Binford, and 
Professor L. Lea White 

Oucens College, President W. H Frazier 

Rutherford College, President M. T. Hinshaw 

Chowan College, President Preston S. Vann 

Louisburg College, President A. W. Mohn 

Davenport College, President C. L. Hornaday 

Oxford College, President F. P. Hoobgood 

Hake Forest College, President W. L. Poteat 

Davidson College, President Wm. J]. Martin, and 
Professor Archibald Currie 

Witchell College. President W. F Hollingsworth 

Peace Institute, Business Manager W. C. Pressley. 


Secretary of the Conference 


Meredith College, President Charles E. Brewer. 
Elon College, Professor Thomas A. Amick. 
The University of North Carolina, Professor N. \\. 
Walker, and Business Manager Charles T. Woollen 

Honorary Member Present, Dr. R. T. Vann, Edu 
cational Secretary of the Baptist State Convention. 

Among the visitors present were: Dr. George | 
Zook, of the U. S. Bureau of Education; Dr. James 
E. McCulloch, Secretary of the Southern Codperativ: 
League; Rev. R. M. Andrews, President-elect of the 
Methodist Protestant College ; President J. L. Peaco 
of Shaw University; Professor Walter G. Henschen 
of the Greensboro Bible and Literary School. 


First Session: 8:30 p.m. Fripay, Marcu 23 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. Howard | 
Rondthaler, Chairman of the Conference. 

Prayer was offered by Dr. S. B. Turrentine, Pres 
dent of Greensboro College. 

Copies of Tue Journar for Octobe: 
1922, containing the minutes of the third meeting of 
the Conference, were distributed by the Secretary, and 
the reading of the minutes was therefore dispens« 
with. 


Presentation of Committee Reports 


The Chairman then presented his report which giv: 
a brief history of the Conference and summarizes i'- 
achievements. (His report is published in full in Part 
I] of this article) 

The Chairman then called for the reports of t 
several committees. It was agreed that action on the« 
reports should be postponed until all of them had bee: 
presented, when they would be taken up in regular 
order for discussion and for final action. 

The report of the committee on uniform entranc: 
examinations for students from non-accredited hig 
schools was presented by the chairman of the commit 
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tee, President Robert H. Wright. (This report is 
published in full in Part II of this article). 

The report of the committee on uniform blanks for 
college admission was presented by the Chairman of 
the committee, President Charles E. Brewer. 

President Raymond Binford presented a report on 
the visitation of high schools. (Dr. Buiford’s report 
is published in full in Part II of this article). 

Mr. A. T. Allen, representing the State Department 
of Education, presented a proposal relative to the 
gathering of the necessary statistics and the publishing 
of the facts about the status of higher education in 
North Carolina. (Mr. Allen’s paper is published in 
full in Part Il of this article). 

“Endowments for High Education” was the title 
of a paper presented by President Wm. Louis Poteat. 
(An abstract of Dr. Poteat’s paper is published here 
with in Part II of this article). 

The Chairman addressed a word of welcome to Dr. 
George F. Zook, Specialist in Higher Education for 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, and extended to him 
the privileges of the floor. 

Dr. Zook spoke briefly on some of the points 
brought out by the previous speakers. 

\ letter from Mr. N. C. Newbold of the State De 
partment of Education was read by the Chairman 
\Ir. Newbold was introduced and presented a proposal 
looking to a temporary modification of the conference 
regulations governing the rating of Junior Colleges for 
negroes, and the reasons therefor. (Mr. Newbold’s 
proposal is published herewith in Part II of this 
article ). 

Dr. J. L. Peacock, President of Shaw University 
vas introduced and spoke in support of Mr. Newbold’s 
proposal. 


Discussion of Reports 


The report of the committee on uniform examina 
tions for students from non-accredited schools called 
forth considerate discussion. At the suggestion of 
'rofessor A. T. Allen, and without objection on the 
part of any member of the Conference, action was 
ostponed until Saturday morning’s session. 

The report of the committee on uniform blanks for 
dmission to college was discussed at some length. 
lor. Martin moved that the admission blank of the As 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
southern States, which was recommended by the com- 

ittee, be adopted. The motion was duly seconded 
nd carried. 

Following a discussion of Dr. Binford’s report on 

¢ visitation of high schools, the Conference voted, 
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on motion of President Few, seconded by President 
Wright, to continue the plan of high school visitation 
under the same committee that directed the visitation 
last year. 

Mr. Newbold’s proposal was next discussed. On 
motion of President Mohn, which was duly seconded, 
Mr. Newbold’s recommendation was referred to the 
Committee on Standards for Accrediting Colleges. 

The Chair appointed the following committee on 
nominations: President Binford, Wright, and Frazier. 

On motion of President Few, the Conference ad- 
journed to meet at 9 o’clock on Saturday morning, 
March 24th. 


Seconp Session: 9 a.m. SaturpAy, Marcu 24 

The Conference met at 9 o’clock and was called to 
order by the Chairman. 

Dr. R. T. Vann offered prayer. 

The minutes of last evening’s meeting were read 
and approved. 

The Conference then took up the program as 
planned for the morning session. 

Miss Eleanor B. Forman, Registrar of Salem Col- 
lege, presented a very thoughtful paper on “Freshman 
Statistics.” 

“Business Management” was the subject of an ex- 
cellent paper by Mr. Charles T. Woollen, Business 
Manager of the University of North Carolina. 

Professor H. E. Spence, of the Chair of Biblical 
Literature in Trinity College, presented an able paper 


on “Biblical Instruction.” 

“Inter-Collegiate Athletics” was the subject of a 
strong paper by Professor R. L. Flowers, of Trinity 
College. 

Miss M. E. Clegg, representing the North Carolina 
Council of English Teachers, discussed the need for a 
more practical and more efficient correlation of the 
English courses in high school and college. 

The Chairman then called up for discussion the re- 
port of the Committee on uniform examinations for 
students from non-accredited schools, action on which 
was deferred until this meeting. 

After considerable discussion of the report, the Con- 
ference voted, on motion of Dr. Martin, which was 
duly seconded, (1) to continue the present procedure 
of admitting, without examination, graduates from 
schools now on the list of schools accredited by the six 
institutions of the State that are members of the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, and (2) to limit this procedure to a 
period of two years. 
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The Committee on Standards for Accrediting Col- 
leges, to which Mr. Newbold’s proposal was referred 
at yesterday's meeting, made the following recom- 
mendation, which was presented to the Conference 


by Dr. W. P. Few: 


That after Principle 7 of the Principles for Accrediting 
Junior Colleges (See Tue Hien Scuoor Journar, Vol. V, pp. 
157-158) which says “No Junior College should be accredited 
until its registration in the college work has reached approxi- 
mately fifty students” the following note be added: “Until 
1926 approximately thirty students will be accepted in the 
case of Junior Colleges for colored youths.” 


On motion of President Wright, duly seconded, this 
recommendation was adopted 

On motion of Dr. Martin the Conference voted to 
continue the committee on Standards for Accrediting 
Colleges 

Dr. Few offered the following motion which was 
seconded by Dr. Amick, and passed : 


“That we express our deep appreciation to the State De 
partment of Public Instruction for its generous coéperation 
with all the colleges of North Carolina, and that the Chair be 
asked to appoint a committee to prepare blank for which Mr 
Allen’s paper of last night provided: and that all colleges of 
North Carolina be urged to coéperate with the Stat Depart 
ment of Public Instruction in supplying information and in all 
other possible ways.” 


Dr. W. L.. Poteat presented the following letter from 
President H. W. Chase of the University. which was 
addressed to the Chairman of the Conference 

“IT have been very deeply impressed during the last 
four years with the way in which the training of future 
leaders for the State 1s dependent upon the develop 
ment of all of our institutions for higher education. 
which, no matter how they are supported, are working 
together for a common cause and for common ends 
lf you think proper, I should like to introduce at th 
meeting in Greensboro, which | am unfortunately pre 
vented from attending, a resolution which would ex 
press the sense of the Conference to that effect. esp 
cially as to the necessity for strengthening the hands 
of the imstitutions which are not supported by publi 
taxation Vhe following statements about expresses 


what | had in mind 


W Hera the State of North Car Ima. if it ts to achew 
the splendid destiny which seems indicated for it. must deve lop 
its human as wel! as its material resources: and 


Wwereas the imstitutior for higher education m North 


Carolina must be enlarged and strengthened if they are ack 


quately to fulfill their duty providing trained men and 
women for the State. and 
W weeras those institutions for high education m the State 


which are not supported by public taxation, m recognition of 


this fact, are finding it essential to seek increased financia! 
support in order that they may continue and strengthen th: 
splendid services which they are rendering to the State 
therefore be it 

Resoivep that this Conference commends to the citizens o/ 
North Carolina the various movements for increasing endow 
ments which are now under way at such institutions, and tha! 
it believes that these movements should have the hearty sup 
port and financial codperation of the citizenship of the State 


“T had thought that, as a man connected with a Stat 
institution, | might be privileged to make such a resolu 
tion before the Conference.” 

Dr. Poteat then moved the adoption of the resolu 
tion suggested by President Chase. The motion was 
seconded by President Wright and carried. 


On motion of Dr. Binford, duly seconded, the Conferen 
voted to “appoint a committee to consider ways and means « 
conducting a state-wide campaign with a view to arousing ou 
citizenship to a new realization of the importance of making 
donations for the benefit of our institutions of higher learning 


Dr. Poteat moved that the colleges be approache« 
about continuing the visitation of high schools. Thi 
seconded and carried. 

Dr. Poteat offered the following motion, which wa 
seconded by Dr. Few, and carried: 

“That the Conference appoint a committee of five to recom 
mend at our next meeting a practical policy for the co6pe: 


ative administration and control of inter-collegiate athletics 
North Carolina.” 


(m motion of Dr. Few, duly seconded, the Confer 
ence voted that the Chair take a little time to thin} 
over the matter before appointing the committee: 
called for in the foregoing resolutions. 

The Secretary was called to the chair’ while th: 
Chairman took the floor and presented the following 
resolution which was duly seconded and carried : 


Reso.ven, That in view of the state-wide and growing inte: 
est in the matter of student loan funds, this Association r: 
quests the appointment of a committee on this subject. | 
gather full mformation, to coéperate with any interested or 
ganizations, and to report its findings and recommendations | 
the next meeting of the Association.” 


Dr. Binford presented the following report of the 


committee on nominations, which was adopted : 


Your Committee appointed to make nominations for officer 
the coming year, submit the following report 
For President. W. J]. Martin 
For Secretary-Treasurer, N. W. Walker 
For Members of Executive Committee: H. A. Rondthaler 
C. E. Brewer, 1. H. Cook 


The officers were dech.red elected, and it was s 
announced by the Chair 
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On motion of Dr. Few, which was duly seconded, 
the Conference voted to leave the time for its next 
meeting with the Executive Committee. 


The chair called on Dr. R. T. Vann to sum up some 
of his impressions of the Conference. Dr. Vann com- 
mented particularly upon the fine spirit of coéperation 
and mutual helpfulness which had characterized the 
meetings he had attended, and contrasted the present 
attitude of the colleges with their attitude of a gener- 
ation ago when no such spirit prevailed. 

Dr. James E. McCulloch, Secretary of the Southern 
Codperative League, was extended the privileges of 
the floor, and spoke briefly, giving some of his im 
pressions. 

On motion of Professor Flowers the meeting ad 
journed, 


Part I1—Reports AND ADDRESSES 


Report of the Chairman of the North Carolina 
College Conference 


HIS ORGANIZATION owes its existence to President 
Raymond Binford, Guilford College, more than to any 
other one person. Due to President Binford’s urgent interest 
and wide correspondence the first session of the Conference 
was called on Friday, October 7, 1921, following a circular 
letter issued September 22, 1921, suggesting the advisability 
f such a Conference. 
In the preliminary circular President Binford said: “After 
corresponding with several college presidents and talking with 
few of them, I have been encouraged by fourteen of them to 
call a conference to consider certain practical subjects.” Thes« 
six subjects as originally listed were: first, the adoption of a 
miform blank certificate for admission to college ; second, a 
oOperative plan for securing information concerning seniors 
the high schools; third, the question of awarding scholar 
hip tuitions; fourth, plans for coOperative propaganda for 
higher education; fifth, utilization of the liberal arts college 
for training teachers; sixth, the consideration of propositions 
rom the State Superintendent of Public Instruction concern 
ng the standards of teachers certification in North Carolina 
The first session of the Conference was held October 7 
1921, in Greensboro, N. ¢ It was found that twenty-thre 
lleges were represented and in addition the State Department 
Education. The various subjects previously outlined were 
scussed in papers presented by assigned speakers, and cor 
tructive action was undertaken on each of these subjects. 
The State Department of Education introduced the subject 
i a standard definition of college work for the State of North 
irolina and a standard evaluation of high school units 
Dr. George F. Zook, Specialist in Higher Education for the 
S. Bureau of Education, was present and made important 
ntributions to the discussion regarding a standard college 
efinition. Committees were appointed on the definition of col 
ge standards and on college entrance requirements 
Favorable action was taken regarding uniform certificates ot 
iimission, regarding the discontinuance of undergraduat: 
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scholarships, except such as had actual invested funds as a 
foundation. 

The visitation of high schools on codperative propaganda 
was undertaken and favorable action was passed upon the 
utilization of the classical colleges for teacher training. 

On October 8th the Executive Committee drew up a formal 
and brief Constitution and appointed a meeting for the follow- 
ing March. This Committee consists of Dr. Raymond Bin- 
ford, Professor Allen, and Professor N. W. Walker. 

The second session of the Conference was held in March, 
1922, and the several committees rendered their reports as re- 
quested. Out of this meeting grew an accepted definition of 
accredited colleges for the State of North Carolina as pro 
posed by the North Carolina Department of Education, together 
with a special committee appointed by the Conference. 

The visitation of high schools was reported upon and fur- 
ther attention was given to the details of entrance require- 
ments to colleges. 

The attention of the Conference was also drawn to coOper- 
ation in the Rhodes Scholarship and to current problems in 
student self-government. 

The next meeting of the Conference was held at Raleigh, in 
August, 1922, at which a formulation of principles for ac- 
crediting junior colleges was adopted. 

A brief session of the Conference was incorporated in the 
annual meeting of the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly in 
its session during Thanksgiving week, 1922, No formal ac- 
tion was taken at this informal session, nor was any program 
of work undertaken, 


In thus summarizing the present activities of the Confer- 
ence of North Carolina colleges, it becomes evident that dur 
ing its brief life it has already become an important factor in 
the associated work of higher education and in meetng some 
of the proble ms relative to the correlation of high school and 
college work 

Within its two years’ history this Association has demon- 
strated the need and practical possibilities of such an organiza- 
tion and it has invoked the cordial cooperation of every college 
and institution of higher learning within the State. 

The Conference is deeply indebted to the North Carolina De- 
partment of Education for invaluable work and extensive 
counsel and coéperation, and it would on the other hand ap- 
pear that this Conference is a very valuable ally to the North 
Carolina State Department of Education in assisting to make 
efficient the plans and program of the Department. The very 
highest degree of cooperation has invariably been evidenced. 
and from this point of view, the organization is rendering a 
noteworthy service to the citizens of the State. 

The cordial interest and coéperation of the U. S. Department 
of Education through and in Dr. George F. Zook, Specialist 
in Higher Education, has been a matter of great encourage- 
ment to the Conference and has indicated the valuable service 
which can be rendered mutually by these two cooperative 
organizations 


Far beyond the possibility of detailed appraisement, however. 
has been the increasing spirit of friendliness cooperation, and 
a broad minded approach to common problems on the part of 
all the institutions in North Carolina. To a citizen who has 
lived through the older and unhappy competitive days of an 
earlier generation, this fine friendliness is full of promise and 
hope. In no way previously has this necessary spirit heen en 
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heartily promoted within the State of North Carolina as by 
the several meetings of this Conference. Perhaps time will 
prove that valuable as are the solutions found here relative to 
some of the common problems, the spirit of friendliness, of 
intelligent sympathy, and of eager codperation, will remain 
the most significant and important fruitage of this Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Howarp E. Ronprsacer, Chairman. 


Proposal Relating to Publication of Salient Facts 
About the Colleges of North Carolina 


By A. T. ALLEN 
Teacher Training 


OUR PRESIDING officer has graciously permitted me 
My pur 


State Director of 


to appear before you for just a few minutes 
pose is to submit a proposition relative to the publication of 
facts bearing on the rapid progress of higher education im 
The State 


mstitutions of 


is investing more and more moncy 
Relatively, the 
facilities just as rapidly. It 


North Carolina 


in its higher learning private 


institutions are increasing their 


seems to me that the publication from time to time of the 


salient facts in this development would be of considerable in 


terest to the general public and of special interest to the 


institutions concerned. 


The State Department of Education issued a preliminary 
statement last fall. 1 take it that all here have seen it. | 
regret that some errors crept into it 

The State Department will gladly combine its coéperation in 


this line and publish a bulletin showing the standing for the 


school year 1922-1923, if it should be the desire of this 


Conference 
In case this proposition meets with the approval of this Con 


ference, my suggestion is that the chairman appoint a com 


mittee to draw up an information blank under the influence of 


these two ideas 

(a) That it contain the information that any mstitutien 
should like to have relative to all the other institutions 

(b) That it contain all the facts that an institution would 


give out to all the others 


statements would necessarily 


be willing to 


These include the facts support 


ing the principles for rating colleges, as follows 


1. Admission Requirements 


(a) Total units required for admission 
(b) Pres riptions by subjects 
(c) Correlation of entrance requirements with colleges 


courses 


Il. Graduation Requirements 


(a) Unit of credit 

(b) Amount of work required 

(c) Status of physical ecducatives 
(d) Prescription and election 

(ce) Major and minor requirements 
(t) (Group requirements 

(g) Quality requirements 


Ill. Faculty and Students 


(a) Number of Heads of Department of 


Instructior 


(1) Training and experience 
(2) Salary (Averages 
(3) Number of Lecture Periods 


(4) 
(5) 


Number of students taught 
Students by classes 


IV. Financial and Material: 


(A) Permanent Values: 
(a) Value of entire plant 
(b) Improvements projected 
(c) Permanent Endowments 
(B) Current Values: 
(a) Incomes from: 
1. Permanent funds 
2. Students 
3. Gifts 
4. Other sources 
(b) Expenditures : 
1. Instruction 
2. Administration 
3. Upkeep 


4. Other expenditures 
V. Physical Equipment 


(a) Bulletin and accommodations 
(b) Classrooms 
fc) Dormitories 
(d) Library—Administration and upkeep 
(e) Laboratories—value—upkeep 

VI. Preparatory Department 

VIL. Number of graduates pursuing work in higher institution 
and their standing 

The State Department will be glad, if it is the desire of 


the Conference, to collect these facts, tabulate them, and publis! 
them for free distribution to all interested parties 


A Proposal Relating to the Rating of Colleges 
for Negroes 
By N. ¢ 


Supe 


Newport 


State rvisor of Schools for Negroes 


T THE PRESENT time there is no 

A North Carolina that can prepare students to become prit 
cipals of high schools. That is 
State's A grack 


colle ve tor 


Negro lege 


principals who can secure th 


certificates. This means there is no standard A 


Negroes in the State now. Three private schools ar 


struggling so to be, and an immediate effort is to be made t 


raise two of the public institutions to standard college grade 


One private college, Shaw University, will probably qualif, 
for A college rating within the next few months 

There are also no standard Junior Colleges for Negroes it 
the State at this time As it happens, three private schools 


are striving to attain this rating 


All the types of institutions mentioned have measured them 


selves 


accurately and faithfully by the 


this 
shortcom 


standards which 


has set up. and they 


acknowledge their 
frankly 


ever which 


and without 
they 


oft negiect of 


ings reservation 


Because of conditions 


have no not the 


and which are 
part of the 


some of the 


control result 
Negro people them 


I have 


fmlure on the 


selves, the heads of 


schools referred t 
make 
requirements for standard rating 
specitic requests of the 


educated Negri: 


omterence he 


this 
slight modifications im the 
Be tore 


let me say 


earnestly hope willing to some 


naming the Negro schools 
that the people of North Carolina 


do not wish you or any other authoritative body to create lower 
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standards of measurement for their race than those made, how- 
ever rigid, for members of the white race. They wish to be 
judged, rated individually by the same yard stick as other 
people are. 

For the moment, the specific request to you is in reference 
to Junior College rating. The principal of St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh, makes this statement : 

“There is one serious obstacle to coming up to this standard 
which I fear will be insutmountable for us and for other In 
stitutions for colored people. I refer to the requirement that 
there must be fifty students registered in the Junior College 
work.” 

“We can provide proper instruction and equipment for those 
who may wish to take the work; but they cannot be sure of 
any recognition because of the lack of the required number of 
students. This will tend to have them leave the State in search 
of further education.” 

“Furthermore if the number requirement is insisted upon in 
our colored schools it will mean a tremendous pressure to lower 
the standards in order to secure and retain numbers by hook 
and crook.” 

Principal Goold assures us The American Church Institute 
an organization of the Episcopal Church which owns, con 
trols and supports his school has provided adequate funds to 
enable it to attain Junior College rating. The only difficulty 
anticipated is in the matter of number of students registered 
the first two or three years. 

The president of Bennett College, Greensboro, states: 

“We are not yet ready for the test. We have not the requi 

te number of students. As to physical requirements, we wil! 
be well prepared next year.” 

It will be observed that the obstacle in his case is the number 
requirement, fifty, in the Junior College 

The president of the National Training School, Durham 
States: 


Paragraph 7. The only change we would respectfully ask 

that instead of the number being fifty that you insert fwent 

¢ students as the approximate number.” 

Two or three other modifications are requested, but the ré 
quirement of fifty students in the Junior College is the chief 
difficulty of all. It is the only one mentioned by fro of the 

hools. 

One of the presidents mentions the economic equation as a 

ssible bar for two or three years. An investigation of this 

ase of the question would prove that, because of salary 
fferences, dormitory and general living conditions, the average 

t per student at Negro schools for similar grades of work 

less than in white schools. While this is true it is not de 
red that great emphasis be placed upon such economic differ 

es. However, reasonable account of this matter ought to 
taken for the next two or three years 

Judging the whole situation from the standpoint of my per 

nal knowledge I shall, with your permission, be glad t 
nake the following suggestions 

|. That the North Carolina College Conference consider the 

sability of adopting resolutions in which the general con 
toms in the Negro schools as above described will be recog 

red and modifications in the regulations for accrediting 
mor Colleges be made about as follows 

a. Section 7 Waiving the number requirement for three 
ars, until 1926, or say “approximately twenty-five students.” 


b. Section 8. (a) That laboratory equipment for each sci- 
ence be about $1,000 until 1926. (b) That there be at least 
1000 volumes in the library until 1926. 

c. Section 9. That minimum annual operating income be 
$8,000 until 1926. 

In considering these suggestions the College Conference will 
have in mind the fact that there are only seventeen accredited 
high schools for Negroes in North Carolina, thirteen of which 
are private schools; the other four being the three State 
Normal Schools and the Agricultural and Technical College. 

It will be encouraging, however, to state that eighty other 
schools, most of them public, are doing one, two, and three 
years of high school work. 

We are familiar with the handicaps which have been in the 
way of secondary and higher education for Negroes in our 
State. We cannot attempt now to justify or condemn these 
handicaps. The fact remains. 

To require now the Negro institutions to come up to the 
same standards, in point of numbers especially, as those set for 
our own people would place upon them an impossible burden. 

If this Conference can find it consistent with sound educa- 
tional policy to waive the requirements above set forth for the 
brief period of two or three years, the Negro leaders are ready 
to pledge their institutions will be ready for the test at that 
time. 


Report on the Visitation of High Schools 


ty Dr. RaymMonp Binrorp 
President of Guilford College 


A’ THE FIRST meeting of the North Carolina College 


Conference held in October, 1921, a committee consisting 
of Dr. Howard E. Ronthaler, Dr. W. A. Harper and Profes- 
sor N. W. Walker was appointed to make a proposition for 
some cooperative propaganda. 

In accordance with their appointment the members of this 
committee proposed visitation of one hundred and ninety-nine 
of the rural and small town high schools and asked seventeen 
of the colleges to participate. This was approved by the Con 
ference in March, 1922 

Of the seventeen colleges which were asked to send speakers 
to the high schools, fifteen have reported. It appears from 
these reports that one hundred and twenty schools were visited 

The men who did the work report a most cordial reception 
on the part of the high schools and a satisfactory response to 
their messages. Extracts from some of the reports read as 
follow : 

“These speakers were most cordially received and the high 
school principals and superintendents express appreciation of 
the efforts in arranging for the visitation 

“Our impression is that the greatest benefit accrues to both 
High Schools and Colleges by this means of reaching the High 
School with some timely message from the colleges” 

They were much pleased with the idea of a closer co6peration 
with the colleges 

As a result of one address, the Board of Trustees met the 
following day and issued bonds to maintain a four year High 
School. They had been empleying only one High School 
teacher 

I did the work myself and enjoyed it more than any series 


(Continued on page 144) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Our next issue will appear October first. 


We regret the necessity which compelled us to omit 
“Book Notes and 
We ask the indulgence of our readers, re- 


from this number the department of 
Reviews.’ 
viewers, and publishers who sent books for review, 
and promise not to let this happen again if it can 
possibly be avoided. 
According to Mr. J. Henry Highsmith, State In- 
spector of High Schools for North Carolina, the num 
ber of pupils enrolled this year in the high schools of 
the State will exceed 50,000, and the number who will 
graduate from four-year high schools this spring will 
reach 4,500 or more. Exact figures are not yet avail 
able and probably will not be until late in the summer. 
But Mr. Highsmith’s estimates are no doubt based upon 
The 


greater, 


reliable data, and are approximately 
that the 
rather than smaller, 


correct. 


chances are numbers will be even 


than he has estimated. However 
that may be, it is certain that the number graduating 
this total 


years ago 


year exceeds the enrolimentof just fifteen 
Both the enrollment and the number grad 
uating have been multiplied many times over within 
this 


high school development in North Carolina 


remarkable 
This de- 
We are at 


present enrolling two per cent of our population im 


short space of time which indicates 


velopment must continue. It will continue 


high school. Mr. Highsmith thinks the development 
check 


enroll ten pet 


secondary 
our total 
our total 
may. In the mean 
time, the standard colleges of the State may as well 


should continue without until the 


tate 
schools of the State 


schools of the cent of 


enroll ten per cent of 


population. Let us hope that it 


lay plans to double their facilities. Thousands of these 
youngsters believe that more young people—including 
themselves—should go to college, and they are on the 


way! 


THE ENGLISH TEACHERS’ COLUMN 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ENGLISH 
COUNCIL AT GREENSBORO 


(Conducted under the auspices of the North Carolina Council of Eng 
lish Teachers by Miss Eleanor Stratton, Head of the Department of 
English in the Asheville High School.) 


4% HE NORTH Carolina Council of English Teach- 

ers held its annual meeting’ at the North Carolina 
College for Women on March 9 and 10, 1921. A large 
number of delegates and visitors attended the sessions, 
which were crowded with interesting papers and ai- 
dresses. 

Prof. C. A. Hibbard, of the University of North 
Carolina opened the Friday evening session with an 
stressed the need of a more 
thorough organization of the English Council in the 
state. Until it has a membership of 300 or 400, hi 
said, English teaching is not going to be what it ought 
to bs. The Council should work with the school o/ 
ficials to improve teaching conditions and thus secur: 
better results. 


address in which he 


He hoped that the Council would sup 
port his attempt to secure a publication to be put out 
by the Council for the purpose of disseminating th: 
plans and ideas of the English Council throughout th: 
state. 

The address of the evening was to have been mac: 
by Prof. M. R. Trabue, of the University of North 
Carolina but he was unable to attend on account o! 
sickness, and in its place the report of Mr. A. | 
Howell and Miss Ida Gordner on English teaching 
conditions in the state was presented. This covered 
every possible phase of the conditions surrounding 
the teaching of English in the state and was the resu!: 
of a year’s work of the committee. It was based on 
nearly a hundred questionnaires of thirty question: 
each. A summary of the results follows: 

Report on English Teaching Conditions in North 
Carolina 


PRELIMINARY STATISTICS 


30.41% 


Piedmont, 52; West, 25; 


rural, 21 


Percentage of questionnaires returned 
East, 17; 


village, 30: 


Distributed 


city, 4 


private, 


Experience: average, 6.73 years; median, 5. 


Teaching Load—total students: average, 103.39, media 
107 ; 57° 


teach 100 or more 


Averawe size of classes: average, 25.9; median, 26; 23° 


have or over 
Periods per week: average, 24.09; median, 25. 


Period Length: average, 47.04 minutes; median, 45 minutes 


Time spent in theme reading: average, 1.43 hours per day 


median | hour per day 
Total time spent on work 
hours 


average, 8.76 hours: median % 
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Time spent in recreation: average 2.2 hours; median 2 
hours. 

Teachers teaching two subjects: 50% teach English and 
some other subject; 40% of total time spent on other sub- 
jects, 60% on English. 

Time spent on outside activities: average 2% hours per 
week. Literary societies lead as an outside activity—46. 

The Course at present is divided roughly as follows: His 
tory of Literature, 13%; Grammar 15%; Composition, 39% ; 
Literature, 50%. These percentages overlap to some extent 
21 teachers teach 12 periods of Literature out of the possible 
20; 23, 8 periods. 71 teachers have a uniform course, 9 have 
attempted specialization. 90% are in favor of a standardized 
course. 40% report no time, or very little, for personal 
conference. 

Out of 88 replying as to combined or separate courses for 
Literature, Composition and Grammar, 50 favor combination, 
38 separation. 

The greatest handicap reported was poor preparation (19) 
followed by lack of special equipment (17). 

For a state-wide English Council: voting, 84; yes, 81; no, 
3. For a Membership fee: voting, 85; yes, 83; no. 2. For a 
Council Publication: voting, 86; yes, 83; no, 3. 


Miss Gordner dealt with the problem of the use of 
devices in the teaching of literature and composition, 
and discovered that very few of the teachers who 
turned in questionnaires were making use of the more 
modern ideas in their teaching. She found the ma 
jority relying on such methods as word-study, reading 


aloud and dramatization to make their classes inter- 
esting. 

At the business session of the Council on March 10, 
the recommendations which are printed at the close of 
this report, were adopted in their entirety. 

The morning session on March 10 was devoted to 
short papers by various teachers of the high schools 
and colleges of the state. One interesting feature was 
the roll-call at which each teacher present answered to 
her name with some device that she had found helpful 
in her teaching. Miss Clegg of Greensboro High 
School and Miss Belva Saunders of Biltmore High 
School discussed the topic, “What's wrong with the 
college requirements.” Dr. Julia Harris of Meredith 
College and Mr. Raymond Adams of the University of 
North Carolina presented the other side of this sub- 
ject, “What's wrong with high school preparation.” 
Miss Clegg argued for a more liberal and less re- 
stricted list of high school readings in literature and 
thought literature should be chosen to appeal to the 
high school student. Mr. Adams told of his word with 
the so-called “lame ducks” and analyzed the cause of 
and the value of form, and acquiring some informing 
failure of students in freshman English courses. Dr. 
Harris stressed the need of enthusiasm for literature, 
principle in the study of literature. Miss Saunders 
pointed out the need for more carefully trained Eng- 


From left to right, Mary Doz- 
ier, Margaret Sawyer, Rachel 


Williams, Ellen Melick, Elizabeth 


City high school debaters who 
went to Chapel Hill in the 1923 
debating contest. Miss Dozier 
and Miss Melick, the winners of 
the Aycock Cup in the finals, are 
holding the trophy. These young 


women by their brains and de 


termination, have put new life in ' 
the school and set the standard 
a peg higher. They have linked 


this corner a bit tighter to North 


Carolina, too.—From The Eliza- 
beth City Daily Advance, of May 
11, 1923. 
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lish teachers, from the standpoint of the colleges, es- 
pecially for the average teacher. She said that so long 
as the colleges turn out graduates who speak and write 
abominably, just so long will ‘the high school students 
go to college poorly prepared. 

The following papers were presented in the round 
table discussion which occupied the rest of the morn- 
ing session and a part of the afternoon. “The High 
School Annual Problem,” by Miss Eleanor Stratton 
of Asheville; “The Parallel Reading Question,” by 
Mrs. William Leake Peace of Laurinburg;” “The 
Composition Handbook in English Classes,” by Miss 
Killingsworth of Greensboro; “Supervised Study in 
the High School English Classes,” by Miss Herr of 
Durham; “How Are We to Get Equipment for Our 
Teaching,” by Miss Craig of Roanoke Rapids; “How 
Shall We Secure Honesty of Thought,” by Miss Eliza- 
beth Smith of Roanoke Rapids. These papers were 
all of them thought-provoking and were discussed at 
some length by the Council. It is planned to include 
some of them in the new publication which the council 
voted to establish 

The final session of the Council was given over to 
the election of officers and business. Miss Eleanor 
Stratton of Asheville was elected President for 1923 
24; Prof. A. H. Gilbert of Trinity College, Vice-Presi 
dent ; Miss Belva Saunders of Biltmore, Secretary and 
Treasurer; Mr. A. C. Howell of the University of 
North Carolina, Reporter; Dr. Julia Harris of Mere 
dith College, Prof. C. A. Hibbard of the University 
of North Carolina, and Miss Downs of Charlotte High 
School, members of the Executive Council. The high 
school course of study was chosen as the subject for 
investigation and study for the ensuing year. Dele 
gates to the National Council were Prof. A. C. Hall of 
the North Carolina College, and Miss Laura Tillett 
of Raleigh, with Prof. N. L. White of Trinity College. 
and Miss Killingsworth of Greensboro as alternates. 
\ committee was appoimted to consider the matter of 
a Council publication and to select meeting places for 
next year. It was suggested, but not adopted that the 
council meeting be held in one of the larger cities of 
the state under the auspices of the local high school 
The recommendations in Mr. Howell's Committee's 


report, which follow, were unanimously adopted 


Recommendations 


1. That the English teacher should teach not more than 80 
students im all 


2. That English classes should average from 20 to 25 pupils, 
no more 


3. That the English teacher should teach not more than 20 


periods per week, and in the case of department heads, super- 
visors, etc., even less. 

4. That the period length for English classes be 40 min- 
utes, not over 45; except in the case of supervised study. 

4a. That in the case of supervised study. 

5. That the English teacher spend not less than 2 hours 
daily or a total of not less than 8 hours per week reading 
themes, but not be expected to spend more. 

6. That no English teacher should be expected to do more 
work, incidental duties, etc., than are consistent with good 
health, no teacher to spend more than 8 hours per day on 
work in connection with the school or its activities. 

7. Every English teacher should plan to spend at least 2 
hours of each day in recreation 

8. Wherever possible the English teachers should teach only 
English, and superintendents should be urged to see the ar 
visability of employing only English teachers rather than co: 
bination teachers to teach English: English is a highly s\« 
cialized profession which cannot be taught by everyone and a 
division of effort is also frequently uneconomical. Wher 
combinations are necessary, those with other languages ar: 
best 


9 That outside activities be distributed so that the Engli-! 


teacher gets no more than his fair share. Not more thar 
hours a week spent in outside activities in connection with t). 
school is advisable. An hour a day should be the maximum 

10. That for the present the high school course should cor 
sist of four years of English divided approximately, Grammar 
25°%, Composition (both oral and written) 25%, and Literatur 
50% 


10a. That Grammar and Composition predominate in tl. 
first two years, and Literature im the last two 

10). That Oral Composition, while still incorporated in + 
general composition, be given more prominence; a ratio 
40% oral to 60% written is recommended. 

10c. That Literature is receiving too much attention, 
should not be put before composition. 

11. That the high school English course be uniform for 
the students except (a) in cities where many students go 
rectly into business, (b) in well-organized rural schools whe: 
vocational traming is Fromment. Special commercial and \ 
cational English courses should be for the few, not the mai 
The average high school is not well enough organized to 
tempt specialization, and the average high school student is t 
young to undertake it with profit 

12. The high school course in English should not be dicta 
by the college entrance requirements. The needs of the ind 
vidual students should determine it, and the requirements shou 
be a guide 

13. A standardized course in high school English is need 
in North Carolina. It should be elastic enough not to Ix 
drag on the energentic teacher, but strict enough to prevent t 
lazy and inefficient from turning out untrained students 
should be state-wide, and meet the approval of the collez 
but not cater to them exclusively 

14. That the English teacher be not in attempts to put 
best into his work, by sympathetic superintendents, principa 
and parents, so that his handicaps such as lack of time. p 
equipment. etc. which are now very burdensome, be remov: 

15. Definite time should be set aside, and provision in t! 
teacher's schedule made, for a personal conference with ea: 
pupt! each week. The length may vary greatly, but if proper!» 
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used, the conference is an economy in teaching. But it cannot 
be worked into an already crowded curriculum. 

16. That codperation should be practiced both by the Eng- 
lish teacher and by the other teachers in the high school. Prin- 
cipals should realize that every teacher is somewhat responsi- 
ble for the quality of the English in the school, and that 
standards can be raised by co6peration. 

17. That correlation of English with other subjects should 
be carried over into all the phases of school life, and especially 
into vocational activities, science and other languages, where 
its practical value can be appreciated by the pupil, whose inter- 
est can thus easily be won. 

18. That Literature be taught as a separate subject, by spe- 
cial teachers where possible; and that Composition and Gran 
mar be taught in combination. They may be closely correlated 
with Literature, but should be taught during separate terms or 
months. 

19. That such a number of English teachers be provided in 
each school to mect the conditions set down in these recom- 
mendations. 

20. That the Council use every possible means to give pub 
licity to the conditions under which the Engtish teacher is 
working as contrasted with the ideal. 

Furthermore, It ts recommended 

1. That all the teachers of English in the state be asked to 
jom the English Council. 

2. That all those who join be assessed a moderate fee 
to exceed one dollar. 

3. That the Council publish a quarterly journal to circulate 
among its members, for the exchange of ideas, the development 
of a professional spirit and to give more publicity to the present 
conditions under which the profession is laboring. 


THE FRENCH COLUMN 


Conducted by W. M. DEY 
The University of North Carolina 


HE THIRD annual meeting of the Modern Lan- 
iy guage Association of North Carolina was held 
at Trinity College Friday and Saturday, April 6 and 
7. In the opinion of all present, it was the best meet- 
ing that the Association has held, and we wish that 


every modern language teacher in the State could have 
attended. All the sessions of this meeting were 
marked by interesting discussion of vital problems con- 
nected with our common difficulties and with the wel- 
fare of the Association. 
the Friday afternoon session, papers were read 
Miss Broadfoot, of the Fayetteville High School, 
by Mrs. Rucker, of the Charlotte High School, 
both of which were devoted to a general discussion of 
the aims of the High School course in modern lan- 
guages, together with a presentation of the main prob- 
lems confronting us, an attempt being made to define 
at that course should be: (1) in the case of pupils 
do not intend to go to college, and (2) in the ease 
those who do intend to pursue a college course. 
turally this second aspect of the question led to a 


discussion of what the college expects of the High 
School graduate—a matter which received further at- 
tention in the group meetings. 

Friday evening the Association was extended a gra- 
cious welcome to Trinity College by President Few, 
and had the pleasure of hearing a very interesting ad- 
dress by Professor D. B. Easter, of Washington and 
Lee University, on “The Preparation of the Modern 
Language Teacher.” After this address the members 
of the Association were entertained by Trinity College 
at an informal reception, which afforded an excellent 
opportunity for the teachers present to form the 
personal acquaintance of their colleagues. 

Saturday morning were held the separate group 
meetings of the three sections—French, Spanish, and 
German. At the meeting of the French section, papers 
were read by Miss Coleman, of the Greensboro High 
School, Miss Poole, of the Raleigh High School, and 
Miss Porter, of Meredith College. Miss Coleman gave 
an interesting account of the work being done at 
Greensboro, and the other two papers were concerned 
with the general problems of the relation between the 
High School and College courses. As a result of the 
discussion following these papers, it was decided on 
motion that the President appoint a committee to out- 
line a standard High School course in French. 

Finally, after the group meetings, a short business 
session was held, at which officers for the ensuing year 
were elected, and the Association voted to continue its 
efforts to gain a place on the programme of the North 
It was felt that, if the 
Association could meet as a part of the Teachers’ As- 
sembly, a great many more modern language teachers 
would attend, and that therefore the influence of the 
Association and the benefit to be derived from it would 
be immediately increased. 


Carolina Teachers’ Assembly. 


There is an article in The Modern Language Jour- 
nal for April which should be read by every modern 
language teacher in the State: “A Correlation of Aims 
and Methods in Modern Language Teaching,” by Pro- 
fessor A. S. Patterson, of Syracuse University. The 
subscription price of this journal is $2.00 a year; ad- 
dress: Mr. Arthur G. Host, Business Manager, Troy 
High School, Troy, N. Y. 


Attention is called to the following book: Albert 
Malet: Nouvelle Histoire de France Illustrée, Paris,. 
Hachette et Cie, 1922. Price: 85 francs. It is not 
only a good history of France, profusely illustrated, 
but it is a book which will give the pupil a good idea 
of the French art of book-making. It would be an 
addition to any school library. 
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THE SPANISH COLUMN 


Conducted by DR. A. A. SHAPIRO 


I. CIRCULO ESPANOL is the name given by 
E the Spanish students of the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women to a club organized in 1921 with the 
purpose of making the study of Spanish more interest- 
ing and creating sympathy with the countries in which 
this language is spoken. The club held many interest- 
ing meetings during the year 1921-22, but due to the 
lack of a constitution and because there were not many 
students taking Spanish it was not very successful. 

At the beginning of the year 1922-23, a reorganiza- 
tion meeting was held, new constitution read and the 
work of the club for the year talked over. The motto 
“Mas vale saber que haber” was adopted. Thirty-five 
members were enrolled at the first meeting, many more 
than were enrolled during the whole of the previous 
year. The students felt much encouraged by having 
with them Miss Augustine l.aRochelle and Professor 
David R. Touriel, who, besides taking an active part in 
the club, acted as advisors to the students. It was de- 
cided that the club should meet the first and third Fri- 
days and that the dues should be ten cents a month. 
Space in the college annual was to be paid from these 
dues. 

Later the club voted that new members should be 
chosen from the students who showed satisfactory 
grades and an interest in the study of Spanish. A pro- 
gram was mapped out for the whole year, stating the 
date of the meetings and the members who were to 
have charge of each program. The programs were 
varied and interesting: Spanish songs were sung, 
jokes and anecdotes read in Spanish and Spanish plays 
were given. At the first meeting in December twenty 
five new members were enrolled. They entertained 
the club with a program at the next meeting 

Perhaps the most delightful program of the vear 
was that given the last of April, the program consist 
ing of selections from Carmen, a Mexican dance and 
a play entitled El Médico Mistificado. The plot of this 
comedy centers around a young doctor who earns his 
living by convincing his rich patients that they are 
seriously afflicted. Finally the ruse is discovered by 
one of his patients and the earnest practitioner changes 
his methods 

The success of the Circulo Espatiol this year has 
been largely due to the kind interest and supervision 
of Miss LaRochelle and Professor Touriel who have 
been untiring in their efforts to make the Spanish club 
a vital force on the campus 


Frances Correy, Sect. 
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A recent addition to the Spanish faculty of the 
North Carolina College for Women is Miss Lorna | 
Lavery, A.B. Chicago, and A.M. Johns Hopkins. 


The Spanish section of the Modern Language \s- 
sociation of North Carolina met on Saturday morning 
April 7, at Trinity College. Sixteen college and high 
school teachers were present, under the chairmanship 
of Professor S. E. Leavitt, of the University of North 
Carolina. Professor Lopez, of Trinity College, acted 
as secretary. 

The committee appointed last December to mak 
specific recommendations for a standard two-year high 
school course in Spanish, distributed to the members 
mimeographed copies of a report, recommending in 
substance: uniform correlation between high schol 
course and college entrance requirements; introdu 
tion of a “review course” for entering freshmen and 
other college students whose general grammar prepa 
ration is deficient; minimum essentials to includ 
grammar, pronunciation and dictation, oral work 
reading, spelling and composition. 

Professor Shapiro, of the University of North 
Carolina, and chairman of the committee, in exp! 
ing the report, stated that the aim was a grouping of 
minimum essentials the average pupil should know 
making due allowance for free play of the teacher's 
personality and the methods and traditions of th 
dividual school. 

\fter some discussion, on motion of Mr. J. M 
Gwynn, it was voted to recommend that the colleges 
of North Carolina adopt uniform entrance requir 
ments for Spanish, based on the report, but wit! 
understanding that no particular textbook should \« 
specified. 

In the absence of Professor Fleagle, of Davidsor 
Professor Goldiere, of the same institution, read the 
former's paper on “Testing for progress in Spanis! 
Professor Fleagle outlined the different tests rece 
in use to ascertain the student's capacity for continuing 
language study, with special reference to Spanis! 

Mr. J]. Minor Gwynn, of Reidville, read a paper on 
“Maximum and minimum classes; their relatior 
success in teaching.”” He compared results in his 
personal experience of work done in large and s: 
classes and gave interesting data to show that 
results are obtained with classes no larger than 30 

Professor J. H. Gorrell, of Wake Forest, conclu 
the program by reading a paper on “Some suggestis 
in the teaching of commercial Spanish.” 

Pfofessor Leavitt was re-elected chairman. In clos 
ing, he urged all teachers of Spanish in the state t 
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contribute to the “Spanish Column’ in the Hic 
ScHooL JOURNAL. 

The attendance was slightly larger than that of the 
last meeting, and the interest and earnestness evinced 
were exceedingly gratifying and encouraging. 


Books Suitable for High School Use 


The books listed below do not exhaust the number 
It is a provisional list, intended as a first 
installment, tentative at most, and here given only as 
an earnest of later and more complete bibliographies 
of Spanish texts proper for younger students of the 
language. 

The list below consists entirely of grammars and 
readers. 
been almost wholly omitted for the reason that they 


available. 


Plays, novels, and collections of stories have 


were thought to be too advanced in vocabulary and 
construction for a two-year high school course. Com- 
position texts are not included for the reason that the 
high school has usually no time for advanced work in 
composition. 

This list will be amplified next fall, and each title 
will be accompanied by a brief critical description. 


Allen ard Castillo, “Spanish Life.” Direct method 
exs. $1.00. Holt. 
Becker and Mora, “Spanish Idioms.” 
301 pp 
165 pp. 


Notes. vocab questions 


179 pp. 
330 pp. Ginn. 
Bonilla, “Spanish Daily Life.” Newsom and Co. 
Pardo Bazan, Galdos, 
$1.00. Heath. 

Carter and Malloy, “Cuentos Castellanos.” 204 pp. Heath. 
Illustr. Read 


Bransby, “Spanish Reader.” 
Valera, et al 


Castillo and Watson, “Trozos de Castellano.” 
131 pp. Holt 


Coester, “A Spanish Grammar.” 


img. €Xs., Cuestionario. 
346 pp. Ginn 
Crawford, “Temas Espafioles.” Exas. and gram. review 
pp Holt 

(yr, “Libro Primero de Lecturas.” 


I}lustr 


“Libro Segundo de Lectura.” 


Iiustr. 92 pp 
184 pp 
92 pp 


Ginn. 


“Espafiol e Inglés.” 


“Espafiol « Inglés.” 201 pp 
ve are primers 
Vitis. “Spanish Grammar.” 
vling, “Reading, Writing, and Speaking Spanish.” 
271 pp. Am. Book Co 


ly, “Amigos y Auxiliaries del Hombre.” 


method 
Writ 


riginally for Sp. schools. 161 pp. Ginn 


pinosa, “Elementary Spanish Reader.” 208 pp. Sanborn 


“First Spanish Reader.” Exs., repaso de gram., cues- 


265 pp. Sanborn 


pinosa and Allen, “Elementary Spanish Grammar.” 367 


Am Book Co 
wart, “Cuba y las Costumbres Cubanas.” 157 pp. Ginn 
Fuentes y Francois, “A Trip to Latin America.”  Illustr 


Holt. 


Garner, “Spanish Grammar and Composition.” $1.20. Am. 
Book Co. 

Hall, “All-Spanish Method.” First Book, $1.20; Second 
Book, $1.68; Complete, $2.60. World Book Co. 

Ibid. “Lecciones de Lenguaje.” 

Ibid. “Poco a Poco.” Vocabulary ed., $1.64. Teacher's 
manual, $.88. 

Harrison. “Elementary Spanish Reader.’ 
and exs. 97 pp. Ginn. 

Ihid. “Intermediate Spanish Reader.” 
234 pp. 

Hills, “Spanish Tales for Beginners.’ 
298 pp. Holt. 

Hills and Cano, “Cuentos y Leyendas.” 
Illustr. 172 pp. Heath. 

Hills and Ford, “First Spanish Course.” 
Heath. 


Thid. “Spanish Grammar.” 


Illustr., questions, 


Illustr., exs., illustr. 
Ginn. 


Direct method exs. 


Reader and ques- 
tions. 


330 pp. $1.56. 


340 pp. $1.56. Heath. 


Ingraham Edgren, “Brief Spanish Grammar.” 
$1.40. Heath. 


Johnson, “Cuentos Modernos.” 


194 pp. 


$.92. Am. Boo« Co. 
Knapp “Modern Spanish Grammar.” 458 pp. Ginn. 
Marion and Des Garennes, “Introduccion a la Lengua Castel- 
lana.” Direct method. 176 pp. Heath. 
Mapes and Velasco, “Cuba y los Cubanos.’ 
illustr., 213 pp. Gregg Pub. Co. 
Marcial Dorado, “Primeras Leccinoes de Espafiol.” 
307 pp. 


Cuestionario, 


Illustr. 
Ginn. 

Ibid. “Primeras Lectures en Espafiol.” 
Ginn. 


Illustr. 225 pp. 


$1.40. 
Nelson, “The Spanish-American Reader.” 
rather advanced. 410 pp. $1.64. Heath. 
Olmsted, “First Course in Spanish.”. 
393 pp. Holt. 
Olmsted and Gordon, “Spanish Grammar for Schools and 
Holt. 
Phipps, “Paginas Sudamericanas.” 
Pittaro, “A Spanish Reader.” Maps, pics., cuestionario, and 
direct method exs. $1.40. 298 pp. Heath. 
Ramsey, “Elementary Spanish Reader.” 240 pp. Holt. 
Ihid. “Text Book of Modern Spanish.” 653 pp. Holt. 
$.92. Am. Book Co. 
Ibid. “Sierra's "El Palacio Triste” and Benavente’s ‘Ganarse 
la Vida.’ Locuciones, repaso de gram., sents., cuestionario, 
144 pp. Ginn 
Remy, “Novelas Cortas Escogidas.” 


Scott-Foresman. 
Except early pp., 


Morse, “Spanish-American Life.” 


Illustr., modified di- 
rect method 


Colleges.” 358 pp 


$1.40. World Book Co. 


Ray, “Lecturas para Principiantes.” 


temas, 
Heath. 
$1.00. Am. 


159 pp. 
Roessler and Remy, “First Spanish Reader.” 
Book Co 
Schevill, “A First Reader in Spanish.” 
Ginn 


Illustr. 181 pp. 
Smith. “Gramatica Practica de la Lengua Castellana.” To 


be conducted in Spanish. 265 pp. Ginn 


Solano, “Cuentos y Lecturas en Castellano.” 158 pp. Silver- 
Burdett 
Soltoft Ballard, “Children’s Spanish Book.” World Book 

Co. 

Turrell, “Spanish-American Short Stories.” 
201 pp. MacMillan 

Turrell, “Spanish Reader.” $1.00 

Uribe Troncoso, “Por Tierras Mejicanas.” 


Book Co. 


Gram. notes. 


Am. Book Co 
$1.40. World 
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Walsh, “Primer Libro de Lectura.” Familias de palabras, 
exs. $1.00. 119 pp. Heath. : 

Warshaw, “Albes’ "Viajando por Sud America.” Cuestio- 
nario. 226 pp. Holt. 

Wilkins, “Beginners’ Spanish Reader.” [Illustr., locuciones, 
cuestionario, ejercios. 305 pp. Holt. 

Ibid. “First Spanish Book.” TIllustr., direct method. 259 
pp. Holt. 

Ibid. “Elementary Spanish Prose Book.” Proverbs, verb 
app., composition, repaso de gram., locuciones. 482 pp. 
Sanborn 

Worman, “First Spanish Book.” Am. Book Co. 

Ibid. “Second Spanish Book.” Am. Book Co 

Ybarra, “A Practical Method for Learning Spanish.” Di- 
rect method one column Sp. with Engl. column opposite. $1.48. 
Heath. 


THE MATHEMATICS COLUMN 
Conducted by DR. JOHN W. LASLEY 


The advancement and perfection of mathematics are intimately con 
nected with the prosperity of the State._Napoleon / 


ITH THIS issue the Column closes for the vear. 

It wishes its readers the happiest of summers 
and hopes to renew their acquaintance next year. It 
urges again that they feel that the Column is theirs to 
use at all times for whatever they think will be of in- 
terest and help to the teachers of mathematics in the 
State. The Column would like to be a sort of forum 
where those of mathematical interest might exchange 
ideas. There are many things that arise in your ex- 
perience as a teacher of mathematics that some other 
teacher of the subject could learn with benefit. Why 
not present it to him through the medium of the 
Column? Won't you make greater use of it next 
year? 

The North Carolina Academy of Science held its 
yearly meeting May 4th and Sth at the North Carolina 
College for Women in Greensboro. The College was 
most cordial in its reception. The meetings of the 
Academy were interesting and helpful. There was or- 
ganized a Mathematics Section of the Academy with 
J. W. Lasley, Jr., of the University, as president and 
K. B. Patterson, of Trinity, as secretary. There were 
two mathematical papers presented before the Acad 
emy, “On the Curvature of Manifolds,” by J. W. Las 
ley, Jr., and “Some Problems in Constant Curvature” 
by Archibald Henderson. This organization should be 
of vital interest to those who are genuinely interested 
in mathematics. To this meeting come representative 
scientists from all the colleges and scientific organiza- 
tions in the State. There are separate sections for 
Chemistry, and Physics. Here is a definite place (the 
meeting is at Trinity next year) to come and get ac- 
quainted with others in the State whose interests are 


similar to yours. If you are working on some definite 
mathematical problem, come and present it to the 
Section. 

There was a definite. movement in the deliberations 
of the Academy toward a closer coordination with the 
work of the high schools. Most of you who read this 
column are high school teachers. The Academy wants 
to bring the work you are doing and the work that 
the colleges in the State are doing into closer touch 
Won't you give them your understanding and sympa- 
thetic coéperation ? 


With this issue of the JouRNAL comes the time 
when most high school teachers have finished, or are 
finishing their year’s work. Many of them are plan- 
ning a summer school course. Teachers of mathe 
matics will naturally wish to know what the summer 
school courses at the University of North Carolina 
will be this coming summer session. The Summer 
School Bulletin lists the following courses for the 
coming session: For the first term, solid geometry 
college algebra, trigonometry, history of mathematics, 
teaching of mathematics; second term, differential 
equations ; both terms, mathematical analysis, anal 
geometry, differential calculus, theory of equations, 
projective geometry. The courses in college alge!ra 
and trigonometry will run double courses, ten hours a 
week, for the first term and count as full college credit 
courses. Courses running through both terms carry 
one course full college credit, those running for one 
term count one half course credit. 


Students of mathematics will welcome a beaut fu! 
and stimulating book that has recently been publi-hed 
by D. C. Heath. The author is R. M. Winger. 
title is “An Introduction to Projective Geometry.” In 
one’s career as a student of mathematics the sul): 
which here engages the writer is one of the first met 
after having mastered the subjects ordinarily found in 
the college curricula. Before this no truly satisfact.r) 
book has been available in English, and the subject has 
almost invariably been given by lectures. Here 
truly beautiful work, written with an understanding 
and appreciation of modern methods both from thy 
analytic and the geometric viewpoint. Whether 
proves practicable as a text or not it will be hailed v 
delight by both teachers and students of the subject 


The National Committee of Mathematical Require 
ments has published its finding in a report of imposing 
size. In the present issue of the JourNAL this report 
is reviewed by Mr. A. S. Winsor. Do not fail to read 
this review. More than that write to Dr. J. \\ 
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Young, of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., and 
have the report in whole or in part, so you can go over 
it in detail for yourself. No teacher of mathematics 
who wishes to keep abreast of what is going on in 
mathematics can ignore this report. It has been pre 
pared by careful workers from the colleges and high 
schools of the United States working together. It is 
an exhaustive study of the situation in which we find 
ourselves mathematically. It does not argue with you: 
it presents facts. 


The University Extension Division has recently 
published a bulletin entitled “Relativity, a Romance of 
Science” by Dr. Archibald Henderson, Head of the 
Department of Mathematics of the University of 
North Carolina. The monograph is divided into three 
chapters, “The World In Which We Live,” “Special 
Theory,” “General Theory.” There is appended a de- 
scriptive bibliography. The principles of the two theo- 
ries of Einstein are put into accessible shape for the 
non-mathematical public, but students of mathematics 
may read it with a keener appreciation. The account 
is enlivened by inimitable comment, both serious and 
humorous. The significance of Einstein’s hypotheses 
as they apply to the physical universe is set forth with 
clarity and precision. 


“Pure mathematics consists entirely of such asserv- 
ations as that, if such and such a proposition is true 
of anything, then such and such another proposition is 
true of that thing. it ‘is essential not to discuss 
whether the first proposition is really true, and not to 
mention what the anything is of which it is supposed 
to be true... If our hypothesis is about anything 
and not about some one or more particular things, then 
our deductions constitute mathematics. Thus mathe- 
matics may be defined as the subject in which we never 
know what we are talking about, por whether what 
we are saying is true.”—Bertrand Russell. Recent 
work on the Principles of Mathematics, International 


Monthly, Vol. 4 (1901) p. 84. 


\ principal in a Georgia high school appeals to 
North Carolina with the following: “In the following 
a certain author gives a rule for factoring when the 
expression is in the type form 

a + — 2ab + 2ac — 2bc 
tule: extract the square of each term and use the 
signs in the factors as follows: Select all the cross 
products having a minus sign. 
ducts select the letter that is common to both cross 
products and prefix the sign to those common letters 


From these cross pro- 


as they are found in the factors. The cross products 
— 2ab and —2bc, in both of which b occurs, show 
that b has the minus sign in the factors: hence 
(a—b+c) (a—b+c) 
are the factors. In the following problem 
16b°x* +- a' + 4b° + 16b*x — 8a*hx — 4a°b 
coming under the same method the factors are 
(4bx— a + 2b) (4bx —a@’ + 2b). 

Does the rule hold good in this problem, or do you 
consider it a defective rule? In the cross products 
— 8a*bx and — 4a’*b, a’ and b are both common let- 
ters. Why should b not have a minus sign in the 
factors as well as a’?” 


The March number of the Mathematics Teacher 
contains: “The Thorndike Philosophy of Teaching 
the Processes and Principles of Arithmetic” by Mid- 
dlesex A. Bailey, “Probability Applied to Grades” by 
E. J. Moulton, “The Cultural Value of Mathematics” 
by Helen E. Howorth, “Defects Remaining in the No- 
t-tion and Nomenclature of Mathematics’”’ by Joseph 
\V_ Collins, “The Logic of Mathematical Process” by 
Hugo F. Sloctemeyer, “The Way Mathematicians 
Work” by James Bryne Shaw, “Informal Tests for 
Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching in Mathematics” by 
Jeter L. Spencer and “Recent Symbolisms for Decimal 
Fractions” Florida Cajori. 


The Association of Teachers of Mathematics in 
New England held its mid-winter meeting at the Hart- 
ford Public High School, Hartford, Connecticut, 
March 10th. Among other speakers were Professor 
Tracey, of Yale, and Professor H. B. Marsh, of the 
Technical High School, Springfield. 

The Southeastern Section of the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America held its regular meeting this year 
at Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, March 10th. 
The program included addresses by Professor D. E. 
Professor H. E. 
Salught, of the University of Chicago, and Professor 
A. W. Hobbs, of the University of North Carolina. 

The twentieth Annual Meeting of the Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Mathematics Teachers was held at Topeka, 
Kansas, January 20th. Among the topics discussed 
were: The National Committee’s Report on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary School Mathematics, The 
Content of the Mathematics Course in the Junior 
High School Courses in Mathematics. 


Smith, of Columbia University, 


In connection 
with this meeting there met also the Kansas Section 
of the Mathematical Association of America. 


A correspondent writes: “Dear Sir—Will you 


please indicate the solution of the following equation 
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which came up recently in my class in tenth grade 
algebra : 
40r + 39 — o. 

The second term has no exponent, and the answer 
given reduces the equation to an identity and also ful- 
fills the conditions of the problem from which the 
equation is derived. Your assistance will be greatly 
appreciated. 

The American Mathematical Montly in its effort to 
catch up with its schedule has issued a double number. 
This is the November-December number and brings 
that publication to the close of last year. The current 
issue contains: “Rates of Exchange” by H. FE. Bray, 
“A Simple Theory of Competition” by G. C. Evans, 
“On Kellog’s Diophantine Problem” by R. D. Curtiss, 
“A Model for a Peano Surface” by A. Emch, “The 
First Attempt at a Table of Integrals” by N. R 
Bryan, and “Among My Autographs: 29, Legendre 
and Cauchy Sponsor Abel” by D. E. Smith. 


The American Mathematical Monthly carries a sec 
tion entitled “Articles in the Current Periodicals.” 
The reader of mathematical literature will find this an 
invaluable aid. Both home and foreign pubications 
are covered. Whether the publication ts essentially 
mathematical or not, if it has a mathematical article 
of interest it is, it ts listed with title, author and page. 

“The United States has withdrawn its invitation 
for the International Mathematical Congress to be held 
“in New York or its vicinity” im 1924,” says the 
American Mathematical Monthly, “the invitation from 
Canada will probably be accepted. It is now expected 
that most of the meetings will be held in Montreal 
before it adjourns to Toronto for the sessions of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science.” 

Another correspondent writes: “Dear Sir—I am 
sending you some problems in Arithmetic, wish you 
would please solve for me and return them. Milne’s 
Progressive Arithmetic Book IIL page 127 the 46 
problem \ man deposits two-thirds of his month's 
salary ma bank and spent four dollars less than four 
fifths of the remainder. He then had fourteen dollars 
left. How much salary did be receive per month? 

Page 134 example 45. A lieutenant of the U. S. 
navy received $150 per month while on sea duty and 
$127.50 per month while on shore duty. A lieutenant’s 
salary for the year amounted to $1,620. How many 


months was he on sea duty, on shore duty?” 


Mathematics, rightly viewed, possesses not only 
truth, but supreme beauty-—a beauty cold and austere, 


like that of sculpture, without appeal to any part of 
our weaker nature, without the gorgeous trappings of 
painting or music, yet sublimely pure, and capable of a 
stern perfection such as only the greatest art can 
show. The true spirit of delight, the exaltation, the 
sense of being more than man, which is the touchstone 
of the highest excellence, is to be found in mathe- 
matics as surely as in poetry. What is best in mathe- 
matics deserves not merely to be learnt as a task, but 
to be assimilated as a part of daily thought, and 
brought again and again before the mind with ever- 
renewed encouragement. Real life is, to most men, a 
long second-best, a perpetual compromise between the 
ideal and the possible; but the world of pure reason 
knows no compromise, no practical limitations, no 
barrier to the creative activity embodying in splendid 
edifices the passionate aspiration after the perfect 
from which all great work springs. Remote from 
human passions, remote even from the pitiful facts of 
nature, the generations have gradually created an 
ordered cosmbs, where pure thought can dwell as in 
its natural home, and where one, at least, of our nobler 
impulses can escape from the dreary exile of the actual 
world.—Russe.., Mysticism and Logic, p. 600. 

Problem 11. Try this one. It has stumped a good 
many. A man pays one dollar for a hair brush. It 
costs him 22% to do business. What must he sell the 
brush for to gain 10% ? 


THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 130) 


of talks | have ever delivered to high school boys and gi: 
Whenever one loses sight of the immediate interests of 
own job and enters whole-heartedly into the spirit of ser 
for the common good, there comes a kind of freedom that hé 
can get in no other way. I believe this is one of the best 
portunities the men of North Carolina have to do a real edu 
tional service 

“It hardly seems to me that these small places are very m 
benefited by an effort of this kind to fire their ambition t 
to college. although I realize one boy or girl may theret * 
stimulated to a life of extraordinary usefulness.” 

“We did not feel that it was worth while for us to visit ' 
schools that were not interested enough to answer the circ 
letters or to ask us to go.” 

We may say here that it was just for the purpose 
awakening interest in these places that the visitation 
proposed 

I will give one more quotation from these reports. 

“I am writing to say that we have completed our visit 
s which were apportioned to us and wish t 
that our representative was received most cordially everywh« 


the high 


I believe that great good is being accomplished by this 1 
and feel that it would be well to repeat it year by year.” 
This I believe is the sentiment of all who entered efficien' 
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into the work. The discouraging remarks which were few 
came from those who did not vigorously attend to their part 
of the job. 

I should mention in this connection the splendid way in 
which the County Superintendents of Public Instruction co- 
operated with some of this work. We found that we could 
write to the Superintendent the date on which the speaker 
would arrive in the county seat and he would ther take the 
yisitor or send him to all the high schools in the country. In 
this way it was possible to visit as many as five schools in one 
day 


Endowments for Higher Education 
By Louis Poreat 
President of Wake Forest College 

HE INSTITUTIONS for higher education have come 
T to be sharply distinguished into two groups known as 
State institutions and private institutions. Better names for 
these groups would be tax-supported and endowed. The en- 
dowed institutions are not private. Education, as President 
Pritchett has lately said. is a branch of public service, and this 
is true whether the schools are formally controlled by the 
State and supported by the funds which it collects or supported 
by tuition fees and endowments ultimately paid by the public. 
Endowed institutions are part of the machinery provided for 
the education of all the people. In our State the endowed col- 
leges take at least one-half of this public responsibility. Lately 
the State Department of Public Instruction formally recog- 
nizes this relationship and service in its published reports of 
educational activities and progress. These institutions, while 
iree of immediate State control, owe their origin to the au- 
thority of the State, their property is exempted by the State 
irom taxation, and in an important sense they are responsible 

to the public opinion of the State. 

Definition 

In view of the somewhat loose use of the term in educational 
literature, I offer a definition which, for the purposes of this 
discussion, I beg you to keep in mind. A college endowment 
is 4 tund permanently appropriated to a college, kept intact 
and inviolate, and producing by investment an income which 
alone is used for the purposes of the college. This definition 
excludes funds which are contributed for the purchase of land 


the erection of buildings. It excludes also funds of 
which trustees are at liberty to use either principal or income. 
Of course, such funds are not permanent and will sooner or 
later disappear, and the so-called “endowment” has been reduced 
or lost 

Uses 


On the average students pay about one-half of the cost of 
their instruction in the endowed colleges. The other half of 
cost is provided by the income from endowments. Why 
ld not students pay the entire cost of what they get? It 
be replied that such a requirement would put higher edu- 
beyond the reach of very many promising students. It 
appears advisable, accordingly to keep the costs as low as pos- 
Another consideration is that in not a few tax-supported 
tutions there is no fee for tuition; it is low in all of them. 
vious reasons the endowed institutions would be unable 
naintain a schedule of fees notably higher. 


There has been a marked increase in the cost of higher edu- 
cation since 1913. Faculties have been increased in number 
and the salary load has grown enormously,—forty per-cent at 
Cornell, for example, sixty per-cent at Columbia, Yale, and 
Harvard, eighty per-cent at Williams, and in not a few of the 
smaller colleges as much as one hundred per-cent. It has 
been eighty-seven and one-half per-cent at Wake Forest. 
There has been no corresponding increase in student fees. If 
it be said that the number of students has been greatly en- 
larged, that is offset by the enlargement of the faculty. 
Furthermore, the cost of education has been greatly increased 
by the addition of many new courses of study, particularly in 
the sciences. Fifty years ago many departments of science 
recognized as now necessary in every college curriculum had no 
existence. The laboratory method is of recent introduction 
and involves the heaviest expense of the entire outlay in equip- 
ment. The library is the laboratory of the courses in literature, 
history, philosophy, and law, so that a much larger collection 
of books is now required than in former years. For this en- 
larged budget the colleges and universities have been under 
the necessity of enlarging their endowments. In the past 
twenty years Yale’s and Chicago's endowments have been en- 
larged nearly sixfold, Harvard’s, Brown’s and Ambherst's 
nearly fourfold, Smith’s sixfold. All our North*Carolina en- 
dowed institutions have been under the same necessity, though 
the increases do not quite reach the figures I have quoted. 

The accrediting agencies of the country have established a 
minimum endowment fund for an institution seeking recogni- 
tion as a standard college. That minimum by 1925 is likely to 
be in all cases five hundred thousand dollars. The exceptions 
now are The North Central Association of Schools and Col 
leges, two hundred thousand dollars, the Federal Bureau of 
Education, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church Board of Education, three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Not a few brass-tacks philosophers among us appear to be 
afraid that the increasing cost of education, if it is not checked, 
will bankrupt the whole country. It needs only to be remem- 
bered that eighty-five per-cent of the Federal expenditures go 
for past and future wars, two per-cent for research and edu- 
cation purposes. The one hundred and eighty-eight million 
dollars spent last year for education by the State of New York 
constitutes about one-half of one per-cent of the Stave’s wealth. 
The threat of bankruptcy cannot be justly laid at the door of 
the school. The youth of the land are the wealth of the land. 
and all our activities and enterprises are justified, if at all, by 
the contribution which they can be made to make to the se- 
curity and wellbeing of the future by providing with some de- 
gree of adequacy for the children of the present. 


Administration 


No policy of administering endowment funds is legitimate 
which compromises their integrity and security or applies their 
income to purposes not contemplated by the donors. There 
are two temptations or perils,—unwise investment and diversion. 
The greatest care and conservatism are needed in the invest- 
ment of these sacred trust funds not only to preserve principal 
from losses, but also to secure a steady and predictable income. 
There are various types of diversion. One of the commonest 
is to borrow endowment money to meet current deficits. 


* Abstract of address to the North Carolina College Conference, 
Greensboro, March 23, 1293 
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However honest may be the purpose to pay back, the endow- 
ment is for the time reduced and jeopardized. Sometimes the 
endowment is put up as collateral to secure loans for current 
expenses or much needed buildings. Here again the endow 
ment is put in jeopardy. Another form of diversion is the in- 
vestment of endowment money in the erection of income-pro 
ducing buildings, as dormitories. The objection to this policy 
is twofold. In the first place, confusion is introduced into 
the accounting, and the exigencies of student attendance may 
diminish or entirely obliterate the anticipated income. The only 
safe policy is “Once endowment, always endowment.” 


Sources 

In early American experience no State assumed full respon- 
sibility for the higher education of its people. Philanthropy 
motivated by religion accepted the larger part of that responsi- 
bility. Now higher education is one of the largest recipients 
of the gifts of philanthropy, which bears the greater part of 
the educational burden. There are two classes of such gifts. 
The small gifts of many thousands of people are, all things 
considered, the more desirable. They show that the institu- 
tions so supported are in reality public institutions, belonging 
to the people and reacting on the people to foster the spirit of 
democracy. A special group of small contributions comes from 
religious bodies, individual churches, conferences, synods as- 
sociations, and conventions which provide for such contributions 
in their annual budgets. The other class of gifts come from 
the fortunes of the wealthy. Since the endowed colleges are 
public institutions which minister to the fundamental needs of 
society, the private fortunes which society has mainly pro 
duced for their owners ought in large part to come ultimately 
back to these public institutions 

The specific purposes to which gifts are. designated are 
sometimes trival or fantastic or transient. The gifts of phil 
anthropy would best be “to the college.” The dead hand is 
net infrequently an embarrassment. Why not combine per 
manence and flexibility To a specific bequest there might he 
attached some provision for the assignment of an unexpended 
balance to a different object in the discretion of trustees, and 
the original intent of the donor might so be fulfilled in the 


event of changed conditions 


Report of the Committee on Uniform College Entrance 
Examinations for Students Coming from 
Non-accredited High Schools 
We recommend the following scheme for uniform examinations 
1. A Commission of five, at least two of whom shall be en 


gaged in high school work, shall be appointed by the President 


of this Conference, and the State Inspector of High Schools 
It shall be the duty of this Commission to prepare the ques 
tions for the examination and grade the papers of those who 
take the June examination. Compensation for this work shall 
be $25.00 for each member of the Commission and all traveling 
and incidental expenses. They shall also be paid for all postage 
stationery, etc., used in this work. The bill for printing thes 
questions shall be paid by the Treasurer of this Conferenc: 

2. Examinations : 

(a) Time: The first Wednesday in June and the Thursday 
following the first Wednesday there shall be held under th 
direction of the County Superintendent at a place to be desig 
nated by him an examination in each county in the state 

(b) At the beginning of each college year there shal! bh 
held at each college an examination for those who wish t 
enter said college and who for any reason could not take th 
examination in June or who have studied during the summer 
to prepare for said examination. These papers shall be graded 
by the college holding the examination. 

(c) Type: The June examination shall offer both the Re 
stricted and Comprehensive types, the student to take only one 
type. Restricted is question and answer method subject by sub 
ject (Explain). Comprehensive, this term is used in the sam 
sense it is used by college entrance Board of New York 
(Explain) 


The Fall Examination shall be the Comprehensive Typ 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. H. Wricu 
L. Lea Wu 


The Acme Teachers 
Agency 


makes the applications. We constantly 
receive calls from the best High and Prepa- 
ratory schools, Colleges, and Universities 
in a large territory. Write for copy of 
Short Stories about Salaries. 


1131 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGHER SALARIES 


Only 1% 


Conducted on a modern professional basis 


for our registratiqn blank. 


LOWER COMMISSIONS 


Cooperative Teachers’ Exchange 
566 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Specialists in grade and high school teachers’ place- 
ment, no commission charged unless piaced by us 


1% commission charged and also you share in mutual profits. Cur cooperative method 
unlimited openings. Higher salaries and better positions in the GREAT NORTHWEST. Write 


Members Share 
In Profits 


We recommend only on official notice. Only 
gives us 


ff 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools University of Virginia Summer Quarter 


First Term—June 18-July 28 
SUMMER SCHOOL Second Term—July 30-September 1 
Sixth Session—June 18-July 27, 1923. i] Courses for Elementary Teachers 
Courses for High School Teachers 
1] Courses for College Credit 


The summer school of the Asheville Normal is one of 


the State summer schools of North Carolina. P ‘ 
Thirteen hundred twenty-four teachers from twenty- The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 


one States attended the 1922 summer session. University Year, the courses being the same in 
The faculty of seventy-three will include teachers from character and credit value as in the other quarters 
the Asheville Normal, heads of departments from Teach- of the year 


ers College, Columbia University, and the Universities 

of South Carolina, Cincinnati, Tulane, and John B. Degrees are conferred upon men dnd women 
Stetson, and State Normal Colleges of Michigan, Florida, for summer work. 

Georgia, Virginia and Trinity College and Park College, The Master’s Degree may be obtained by proper- 


and heads of departments from a number of the leading ly qualified students in three Summer Quarters 


city publie schools. 
One hundred eighty-six courses are offered for kinder- It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South 
garten, primary, grammar grade, and high school teach- and makes a streng appeal to teachers seeking 
ers, — coaches, supervisors, principals and super- | broader scholarship and training, and wider social 
intendents. iri 
contacts, and to college students desiring to com 


plete degree requirements. 
Attendance last Quarter 2977 from thirty-nine 


cational and recreational opportunties that are unsur- 


passed. 
Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. states and foreign countries. 
Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this : F P 
amount. Board in private homes is from $8 to $15 per The most beautiful and unique campus in 
week. Registration fee is $10 for three courses. §8 America. : = 
extra for a fourth course. : Accommodations at reasonable rates. Tuition 
Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available for non-Virginia students $20.00 per term. 
Entertainments, Music Festival, excursions. 


Complete catalog will be ready March first. Write 
now for a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, A.M. LL.D., President 
Asheville, N. C. CHAS. 6. MAPHIS, Dean, University, Virginia 


For illustrated folder and full announcement 
write to 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


announces a double summer session for 1923. First term begins June 
13; second, July 25. Entire cost for each term, $42.00. 


Three new dormitories make possible accommodations for 350 
more students than were enrolled last summer. 


Every teacher, supervisor or superintendent of North Carolina 
will find properly accredited courses adapted to special needs. 


For reservation in dormitory, five dollars of cost is to be paid in 
advance. For further information or application blanks, write 


John H. Cook, Director 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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North Carolina 


STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE & ENGINEERING 


Summer Session—June 12 to July 25 


Teachers Courses (1) for those holding Elementary and 
Higher State Certificates and (2) for graduates of Stan- 
dard High Schools. Courses for College Credit. Catalogue 
upon application. 


Apply for Reservation at Once 


W. A. WITHERS, Director, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


An Annual Survey and Review describing PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS of all classifications and SUMMER CAMPS for 
Boys and Girls. A Compendium for Educators. A (wide 
Book for Parents, supplying intimate information, which 
makes possible a discriminating choice Oomparative Tables 
give the Relative Cost Size, Age Special Features, ete 
Introductory Chapters review interesting Developments of the 

ear in education. Education Service Bureau will be glad 

to advise and write you intimately about any School or 
Camp in which you are interested. Write full particulars 
Consultation by Appointment 7th edition, 896 pp. $4 
postpaid. Circulars and Sample Pages on Request 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 B St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pairs U. S. 
Army Munson last shoes, sizes 54% to 12 
which was the entire surplus stock of one 
of the largest U. S. Government shoe con- 
tractors. 

This shoe is guaranteed one hundred per 
cent solid leather color—dark tan, bellows 
tongue, dirt and waterproof. The actual 
value of this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous ‘‘buy’’ we can offer same to 
the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman on de- 
livery or send money order. If shoes are 
not as represented we will cheerfully re- 
fund your money promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE COMPANY 


296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Magazine “EDUCATION” 


Published Monthly Except July and August 
FRANK HERBERT PALMER, A. M., Editor 


This oldest of American high class educational monthly magazines, in addition to its 
extensive circulation among leading Universities, Colleges, Superintendents of Schools, Li- 
braries and Teachers in the United States, now has regular yearly subscribers in the fol- 


lowing foreign countries : 


Canada, England, China, Japan, India, New Zealand, New South Wales, Bel- 
gium, Hungary, British West Indies, Russia, Serbia, Syria, Africa, Brazil, Mexico, 
Argentine Republic, Philippine Islands, Sweden, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands, 
British Columbia, Straits Settlement, Ceylon, Poland, Uruguay, Manchuria, New- 


foundland. 


VOLUME FORTY-FOUR OPENS IN SEPTEMBER 
Price, $4.00 a year; 40 cents a number; Foreign Postage 40 cents 


To a limited number of new subscribers who shall order Enucation for the school year beginning in 


September, 1923, we will send free Turre Corres or Env 


ATION for the months of April, May and June, 


1923. These are full of stimulating articles on important educational topics. If you want these extra 


copies, while they last, please ask for them 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 11-July 21 
Second Term, July 23-August 31 


The greatest summer school in the South. 
More than 300 credit courses for teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, and others 
working in the field of educatino. Many 
academic courses for those who wish to do 
a years work in one subject or one-third 
of a years work in their regular subjects. 
Pre-medical courses given. Work counts 
toward the bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s 
degree. Write for a catalogue now, stat- 
ing the work that you are most inter- 
ested in. 


GEORSE PEABODY COLLEGE for TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 


DO NOT PATRONIZE A HOME INDUSTRY 


Unless it gives you service as good as that to be 
used anywhere. We are distributing the same list 
of moving picture films that Twenty-Five State Uni- 
versities throughout the country are distributing 
through their extension divisions. What more can 
be said for their suitability for school and ‘com- 
munity use? 


Try an order for JULIUS CAESAR or 
QUO VADIS 


We have just arranged with the Bray Productions to 
distribute their celebrated class-room films on General 
Science covering such subjects as Air and Water, Energy, 
The Rarth, Life, The Universe. The following filme of this 
course will be available till the middle of January: 

Reel 1—-Why We Breathe and How 
Reel 2--The Human Voice 
Reel 3——(How You See) 

(How We Hear) 


Reel 4—-Stung by Amos Quito 
Reel 5—-The Scale of Mother Love 
Reel 6—-Some Monsters of the Farm 


CAROLINA FILM CORPORATION 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE LOHR-LATSHAW LATIN FORM 
TEST FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Scientific in Construction—Practical in Application 


The Best Latin Form Test Now Availabie 


It measures the Pupil’s Progress and Achievement more accu- 


rately than any other Latin Form Test. 


It represents more nearly than any other Latin Test what the Sec- 
ondary Schools are actually doing in the teaching of Latin Forms. 


Complete Booklet of 47 pages will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


75 cents. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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Some Schools 


Buy laboratory furniture from the standpoint of 
first cost only. Other schools consider design, 
construction, and cost per year of service. The 
latter class send their orders to us. 


During the year of 1922, our furniture for 
science laboratories, home economics laboratories, 
or libraries has been purchased by the follow- 
ing North Carolina High Schools: 


WINSTON-SALEM 
CHARLOTTE 
WILSON 
MONROE 
MORGANTON 
STATESVILLE 
HAMLET 
LEXINGTON 
ROCKINGHAM 
RALEIGH 


We will be glad to furnish to rural schools our blueprints of an 
economical layout for them. 


Leonard Peterson & Company 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Carolina Branch Office: 1558 East Seventh Street, Chariotte, N. C. 
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The University of North Carolina Summer School 


Thirth-Sixth Session June 18 - - September 7, 1923 
First Term—June 18-July 28 
Seconi Term—July 27-September 7 


Courses counting for credit toward the A.B. and A.M. degrees will be offered in the follow- 
ing departments: English, History, Mathematics, Latin, French, German, Spanish, Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology, Geography, General Economics, Rural Economies, Sociology, Psychology, 
and Education. 

In the Department of Education courses will be offered in the following branches: Educa- 
tional Psychology, School Administration, Supervision, General High School Methods, History 
of Edueation, Rural Education, Principles of Secondary Edueation, Tests and Measurements, 
Special High School Methods in English, History, Mathematics, Latin, French, German, Ge- 
ography, and General Science. 

High Class Recreational Features and Entertainments of an educational character. Lectures 
by noted Thinkers and Writers. Musie Festival and Dramatie Performances. 

A strong faculty has been secured composed of specialists in their respective departments 
and successful teachers and superintendents chosen because of their recognized ability in their 
respective fields. 

Moderate Expenses—Rooms may be reserved at any time. 

Preliminary Announcement ready for distribution now. Complete Announcement ready 
April 1st. 

For further information, address, 


N. W. WALKER, Director, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


On the Very Threshold 


“We have deliberately aimed at standards of maturity. We have aimed to 
stimulate habits calculated to enlarge as weil as inform the mind. We have been 
at great. pains to make our text clear, simple, and direct; but we have earnestly 
sought to stretch the intellects of our reader—to put them upon their mettle. Most 
of them will receive the last of their formal instruction in the high school. The 
world will soon expect maturity from them. Their achievements will depend upon 
the possession of other powers than memory alone. The effectiveness of their 
citizenship in our republic will be measured by the excellence of their judgment 
as well as the fullness of their information.’"—CHARLES A. BEARD AND 
MARY R. BEARD, authors of : 


History of the United States 


(For High Schools) 


A book that deliberately appeals to boys and girls on the very threshold of life’s 
serious responsibilities. 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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No element or combination of elements enters as largely as LIGHT 
and VENTILATION into the mental and physical well being of 


teacher and pupil. 


AUSTRAL 
WINDOWS 


are in use in scores of schools where the authorities realize the neces- 


sity of perfectly directed light and easily controlled ventilation. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL BOOKLET 


“CONTROL OF LIGHT AND VENTILATION IN THE MODERN SCHOOLROOM” 


Austral Window Company 


101 Park Avenue 309 Flatiron Building 
New York City Atlanta, Georgia 
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